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SEBASTIAN GOMEZ; OR, THE YOUNG MULATTO. 


Te sun had but just risen on the beautiful town of Seville, and 
the greater number of its inhabitants were still buried in repose, 
when several young men, the youngest of whom might have 
numbered fifteen years, whilst the oldest could scarcely have been 
more than twenty, met one morning in the month of June of the 
year 1658, at the door of a handsome house in the square of the 
Petit Cloitre, Saint Francois ;— 

“ Antolinéz ;” “ Tobar ;” “ Villavicemio ;” ** Raba ;” ** Mendés ;” 
‘‘ Souares ;” ** Cordova.” 

Such were the names by which they addressed each other, as 
they exchanged the usual greetings of the morning, before 
knocking at the door, which was presently opened by an old 
negro. 

“Good-day, old Gomez,” said the young men, all speaking at 
once ; “is the master up ?” 

“Not yet, gentlemen,” replied the negro, in a low guttural 
voice. 

* And his son?” 

“The Signor Gaspard: is smoking a cigar in the garden, with 
the Signor Meneses Ozorio,” replied the old man, speaking in the 
same drawling tone. 

* Why, Gomez,” said Raba, “ you speak as if you were half 
asleep, like your master.” 

*“ Ah! Signor Raba, I don’t feel more than half awake,” said 
the negro, yawning, and rubbing his eyes as he spoke. 

“Tdle fellow!” exclaimed the young men, as they rushed 
tumultuously into the studio of their great master, Murillo, one of 
the greatest of the Spanish painters, and whose sublime talent has 
secured for him an imperishable fame. 

“Tdle!” repeated the negro as he slowly followed them ; “idle! 
I don’t know what itis to be idle; but I do know, that if I had 
been born a master, instead of a slave, I would have spent half my 
time in sleeping.” 

“By St. James of Compostella !” exclaimed Souares, who had 
approached his easel, and taken out his pallet and colours, “ which 
of you gentlemen was the last in the studio yesterday ?” 

“Why you must be half asleep, like Gomez,” replied Antolinéz, 
“or you would remember that we all went away together.” 

**Goméz ! who was in the studio after we left ?” inquired Tobar, 
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as he examined the work on his easel; and apparently noticed 
something he could not account for. 

“ Another trick of the Zombi’s!”* muttered the old negro, with 
a look of fear. 

“The Zombi! the Zombi!” exclaimed Souarés indignantly, 
“if I could only catch your Zombi, I would see if a good stick 
over his shoulders would make him tell his real name. I should 
like to know who has played me this trick; my brushes are as 
dirty as if they had been just used, and I put them by quite clean 
last night ; and who has sketched this head at the corner of my 
canvas ?” 

“* Why, it is the portrait of the monk Istaritz! look, gentlemen,”’ 
said Cordova, as he drew near, and looked at the head pointed out 
by Souares. 

“What a likeness! it is the monk himself!” observed the 
pupils as they eagerly advanced to look at the portrait, which had 
appeared no one knew how. 

“And here on my canvas is a child’s head, and well done, too: 
see,” said Dacosta, as he pointed to a cherub-like face, which 
formed a strong contrast to the stern, dark countenance of the 
monk, which had just caught their attention ; “ but, gentlemen, we 
have had enough of this, the joke is carried too far.” 

“The Zombi again !” said Gomez, in a low voice. 

“By my faith, if Gomez’ Zombi does all these figures, that no 
one knows anything about,” said Villavicemio, “ he might as well, 
as he is so busy, help me with the Virgin’s head in the Descent 
from the Cross ; do what I will, 1 cannot succeed with it, or give 
any of that pure and chaste expression which belongs to the holy 
mother of Christ. I have done a fresh one every day for the last 
week, and effaced it every evening !” 

As he uttered these words, the young man carelessly approached 
his easel, but he had no sooner cast his eye on the half-finished 
painting which it supported than he uttered an exclamation, and 
the colour rushed into his face as he gazed at the work he had 
left with such dissatisfaction the evening before. 

“Do look at Villavicemio, gentlemen!” exclaimed Raba, “ one 
would think he was turned into a statue.” 

As he remained silent, the pupils advanced one after another, 
and appeared little less astonished than Villavicemio himself at 
what they beheld. 

* The Zombi, a superstition of the negro race, and to whom they 


attribute supernatural powers. 
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THE HOME FRIEND. 


In the centre of the painting, at the foot of the cross, and where 
the young Spaniard had only the evening before effaced the head 
of the Virgin, there was now another—but half-finished it is true ; 
yet the perfect outline, the exquisite colouring, and chaste and 
beautiful expression, indicated that it had been executed by no 
common hand: it seemed to throw the rest of the painting into 
the shade, and drew forth expressions of admiration from those 
who crowded round to look and wonder. 

‘“‘T cannot imagine who can have done this,” said Souarés ; “ can 
it be Gaspard?” added he. 

“Here he is to answer for himself ;’’ said a young man, as he 
entered the studio, laughing gaily, and followed by an elderly 
man, whom the pupils saluted by the name of Meneses Ozorio. 

* Ah! that cunning Gaspard!” said Raba, “he amuses himself 
all day, and paints at night.”’ 

* Who accuses me of painting at night?” inquired Gaspard. 

* Look!” said his companions, pointing as they spoke to the 
figures, which had so mysteriously appeared on their different 
paintings since they had left them the evening before. Meneses 
looked attentively at each ere he replied. 

“ Gentlemen! Gaspard has not done these.” 

“By what do you judge, Signor Ozorio?” said Cheves. 

“That he is not capable of it.” 

“What! not of doing this?” interrupted Tobar. 

“ Not of doing it so well,” added Ozorio. 

A shout of laughter followed this assertion. 

“ Then you did it, Signor Ozorio,” said all. 

“Tf I had done it, I should certainly not deny it,” replied 
Ozorio ; “ but I cannot lay claim to it’; and I am not likely to get 
up and paint at night, nor to play you such tricks.” 

“Then who has done it ?” 

“The Zombi !” again suggested old Gomez. 

“'To work, gentlemen, to work,” interrupted Gaspard, “my 
father is up, and you know he is not long dressing; as for me, I 
am off,” and so saying, he left the apartment accompanied by Ozorio. 

All now prepared for work, canvas was quickly placed on the 
respective easels, pallets and brushes hastily prepared ; and at the 
repeated calls of “Sebastian! Sebastian!” a young mulatto ran 
hastily into the room, looking somewhat frightened, as he said in a 
timid voice 

“ Here I am, gentlemen.” 


“ Sebastian, a fresh piece of canvas,” exclaimed one ; ‘ Sebastian, 
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some oil,” said another; “Sebastian, the rest for my hand ;” 
“Sebastian, quick, rub me some vermilion;” “and me, 
yellow ochre: come, quick! quick !” 

The poor boy could not obey all at once, and though he hurried 
from one to the other, he was unable to keep pace with their 
impatience. 


some 


THE MASTER AND THE SLAVE. 


They had scarcely settled to their work, before the door of the 
studio opened, and a man appeared, over whose head about forty 
years might have passed ; he was richly dressed ; his figure was tall 
and dignified, and his features and countenance were of that noble 
and intellectual cast which often claim more admiration than mere 
beauty ; his appearance imposed silence, even before he addressed 
those who saluted him respectfully as he entered. 

“* What has happened ?” he asked in a tone which at once com- 
manded attention : “one would imagine that something unusual 
had occurred, gentlemen.” 

* Look, Signor Murillo,” said Villavicemio, pointing to his easel. 

** Well, very well, bravo Villavicemio!” said Murillo, “ there is 
improvement there !” 

‘I did not do it, master!” said Villavicemio, in a tone of regret 
and mortification. 

“Then who did?” resumed Murillo, “ who did? I say—speak !” 
added he, impatiently : “it is admirable !—such delicacy of touch ! 
such rich colouring! Gentlemen, whoever did that head will beat 
you all.—Well! no answer, every one silent, and no one owns it. 
If I, Murillo, had done it, I would own it; and by St. James of 
Compostella, I wish I had done it. Is it yours, Raba ?” 

* No, signor.” 

** Nor yours, Souares ?” 

‘¢ Alas, no! I wish it was,” replied the young man. 

“Can it be Gaspard, then ?”’ said Murillo. 

“ He denies it, signor,” said Chaves. 

“If he denies it, we must believe hini; but who then has done 
it? This head did not appear of itself in the middle of this 
painting.” 

“Faith, Signor Murillo,” said Cordova, the youngest of the 
pupils, “if we believe Gomez, or young Sebastian—” 

“ Well!” exclaimed Murillo, somewhat impatiently, “‘ what ‘do 
they say ?” 

“It must be the Zombi, who——’”’ the shouts of his companions 
interrupted Cordova; and he added angrily, ‘ Well, laugh—laugh 
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as much as you please; but you cannot deny, gentlemen, that 
strange things happen here every night, which no one can explain 
or account for.” 

‘Because no one is here to see what happens,” replied Villa- 
vicemio. 

** And what is it that does happen every night?” asked Murillo, 
still keeping his eye fixed on the beautifully-painted head, which, 
strange to say, remained unacknowledged. 

Cordova, thus encouraged, resumed :— 

“In obedience to your orders, signor, we never leave the studio 
without putting everything in order; our pallets and brushes are 
cleaned, and our paintings turned on the easels; well, Signor 
Murillo, for a month past—yes, quite that, if not more, every 
morning when we return here, one finds his pallet covered with 
paint, another his brushes dirty, and sometimes on one canvas, 
sometimes on another, a head finished which had been left half- 
finished ; or a new one half painted in the corner—sometimes the 
head of an old man, or that of an angel; or the portrait of some 
one we know; but, signor, you would be tired were I to tell you 
half the strange and wonderful things that happen at night in this 
studio. 

“Can Gaspard be a sleep-walker?”’ said Villavicemio. 

“No, no! and besides, it would be somewhat strange if he 
painted better at night with his eyes shut than he does by day 
with his eyes open; no! my young friends; but whoever did this 
head—unfinished and imperfect as it is—has no common talent ; 
the hand that did it will one day be the hand of a master ; we will, 
however, soon know. Sebastian !” 

‘“‘ Are you going to ask Sebastian, signor?” interrupted Villa- 
vicemio, “lhe knows no more than we do; ah! I forgot, he declares 
it is the Zombi.” : 

* We will see. Sebastian !” 

The young mulatto had hastened towards his master at the first 
summons, and now stood trembling before him. 

“ Did I not order you to sleep here every night ?” 

** Yes, master.” 

** And have you obeyed me? 

“ Yes, master.” 

“Then answer me this question—who comes at night into the 
studio, or early in the morning before the pupils arrive? whu, I 
ask? answer me!” said Murillo, sternly, and with his dark eye 
fixed steadily on the frightened boy. 
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“No one, master,” said Sebastian in a timid voice. 

** No one !—thou liest, slave, thou liest! How, then, dost thou 
account for all that has been done? and for this?” added Murillo, 
as he pointed to the head of the Virgin in Villavicemio’s painting. 

“*No one but—me—master, I swear to you,” said the boy, as 
he clasped his hands, and looked imploringly at Murillo. 

“Listen to me!” exclaimed Murillo, a look of proud determi- 
nation resting on his fine countenance, “I wild know who did this 
head, do you hear? I will know! as well as all the other figures 
these gentlemen have found on their paintings. I will know all! 
you hear me, Sebastian. This night, instead of sleeping, you will 
watch ; and if to-morrow you have not discovered the culprit, you 
will receive twenty lashes, well given, too. Ah! you mutter, I 
think : if you have anything to say, speak.” 

“T was going to say, master,” said the poor boy, with tears in 
his eyes, ‘‘that if all remained in order to-night, and that these 
gentlemen find nothing to-morrow e 

“That will alter the case; instead of twenty lashes, you will 
have thirty; you hear? Now, gentlemen, to work.” 

The lesson commenced, and whilst it lasted, a profound silence 
reigned in the apartment; the gay laugh and conversation of the 
pupils were for the time suppressed: Murillo himself was too much 
absorbed in the sublime art to which he owed his brilliant existence 
to suffer a word to be uttered on any other subject. This great 
master expected from his pupils some portion of that zeal and 
devotion which, joined to his splendid talents, made him one of the 
greatest painters of whom Spain can boast, and earned for him 
his undying fame. 


THE ZOMBI. 


After Murillo left the apartment, the young men seemed deter- 
mined to indemnify themselves for the silence which his presence 
had imposed ; instead of the quiet which had reigned amongst 
them, all was now life and animation. The conversation which 
had been interrupted was resumed, the minds of the pupils being 
still occupied with the mysterious performances which had so 
lately surprised them. 

“Tell us then,Sebastian,” said Villavicemio, as soon as the 
heavy curtain, or portiére fell back into its place, and that Murillo’s 
steps were heard at the other end of the corridor; ‘why did you 
not tell the master the same as you told us—that the Zombi had 
done it ?” 
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* Bec ‘ause he might have had me punished, if I had given that 
answer,” replied Sebastian, who, like the rest, ppt now to have 
yecovered the use of his tongue. 

“ Ah! you won’t escape to-morrow with your Zombi.” 

“Do not speak ill of the Zombi, Signor Mendes,” said the 
mulatto, with an assumed look of fear, “for see, he is revenging 
himself by making you paint that arm all wrong, it is at least two 
inches longer than the other.” 

“ Sebastian is right,”’ said Raba, as he leant over his neighbour’s 
easel ; “that arm zs too long; but tell us, Sebastian, what is the 
Zombi ?” 

“Yes, yes, Sebastian, tell us who is this Zombi?” exclaimed 
several voices at once. 

* Well, gentlemen,” replied the mulatto, “I never saw him, but 
my father, who never saw him either, was told by my grandfather 
that it was a spirit, a mischievous spirit, who visits the earth at 
night on purpose to do mischief.” 

“T wish I did as well by day as he does by night, however ;” 
said Tobar ; “ but now, Sebastian, give me the Neapolitan yellow ?”’ 

“Do you not think you have put on enough yellow, Signor 
Tobar?” replied the boy. 

* And I, Sebastian, have I too much yellow ?”’ 

* Qh! you, signor! why yours is all blue—dark blue, too; the 
trees are blue; the water, the fields—all are blue; do you intend 
it to be so?” said the young slave, smiling somewhat mischievously. 

** No, by no means,” replied Chaves. 

“One would suppose you did, however,” said the boy, coolly. 

“That boy is as impudent and mischievous as a monkey,” said 
Raba, “ with all his pretended humility and simplicity.” 

“ A negro is a species of monkey !” observed Villavicemio. 

“ Half-monkey, half-parrot,” added 'Tobar. 

‘** With this difference, however,” replied Raba, “that a parrot 
only repeats what it is taught, whilst Sebastian’s remarks are gene- 
rally original, and very often correct ;” and as he spoke he looked 
kindly at the poor boy. 

“Sebastian, what do you say to this head?” asked Fernandés. 

“That it is not round enough, signor, but perhaps you like it 
so.” 

** And mine, what do you say to mine?” said Souares. 

‘Yours, signor? why it looks as flat as if it had been well 
pressed between two boards !”’ 

Peals of laughter followed each of these two remarks, in which 
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all present more or less joined but Raba, who at last observed: ‘ It 
is strange, gentlemen, that we question Sebastian, as if only to 
laugh at him, and yet the boy’s eye is so true and correct, that we 
all of us profit by his criticisms; 1 am ready to own | often do; 
and he certainly has a good eye for colours.” 

“ By dint of rubbing them, I suppose,” said Sebastian, who could 
not be moved by raillery, but was easily abashed by praise, and 
keenly alive to sympathy and kindness. 

“That will not apply to everything,” said Villavicemio. 

“Oh! then I only repeat what I hear the master say,” said 
Sebastian, with an assumed air of simplicity; “I am nothing but a 
monkey, as some of you say—a parrot—and a slave,” added he, in 
so different a tone, that the young men, gay and careless as they 
seemed, were struck with it, as if suddenly alive to the fact that he 
had feelings probably as tender as their own. 

“Poor boy!’ said Raba, as he laid his hand kindly on the boy’s 
shoulder, “‘take care and catch the Zombi, Sebastian, or look to 
yourself.” 

“Catch the Zombi, or look to your shoulders,” repeated his 
companions, as they left the studio, “ good-bye, Sebastian; good 


luck to you; my respects to the Zombi,” and the poor little slave 
was left alone ! 


THE NIGHT IN THE STUDIO. 


“The Zombi! the Zombi!” repeated Sebastian, as he watched 
the dark folds of the curtain fall again into their place, as the last 
of the pupils left the studio, “Oh, God of the Christians, take pity 
on a poor slave !” 

These words were uttered in the same peculiar tone of deep 
feeling with which he had shortly before pronounced the word 
* slave !” and for a few brief moments he seemed lost in thought, 
and then set to work to perform his usual task of putting all in 
order after the work of the day was over. He was still busily 
engaged in this occupation when daylight, slowly but surely, gave 
place to the shades of evening, and obliged him to light the small 
lamp appropriated to his use; having done this he looked carefully 
around as if to assure himself that he was alone and unobserved ; 
he then approached Villavicemio’s easel, and deliberately replacing 
the painting, which had been carefully turned with the blank side 
outwards, he gazed intently at the head of the Virgin, which had so 
unaccountably appeared in the picture; an indescribable expression 
lit up the usually inanimate countenance of the young slave: he 
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murmured to himself his master’s words: “I wish I had done it!’ 
and then remained, as it were, lost in deep meditation. He stood 
motionless as the picture before him, and so absorbed in thought 
that he was wholly unconscious that any one had entered the 
apartment, and uttered an exclamation of terror as a hand was 
laid gently on his arm. 

‘Sebastian !” said a low and timid voice. 

“* My father !”” exclaimed the boy, as he turned and perceived the 
old negro close to him. 

** What are you doing, my son ?” 

“ Nothing, father ; I am only looking.” 

The old man looked earnestly at his child; “I heard,” said he, 
“what the pupils said to you as they went away; are you really 
going to watch ?” 

“Yes, father,” replied the boy, and a smile for a moment 
rested on his dark features. 

“ And the Zombi!” said the old man, and he glanced timidly 
around, as if the nightly visitor so feared by his race might 
perchance be lurking in the farther recesses of the vast apartment, 
which were but dimly discerned by the faint glimmer of Sebastian’s 
lamp. 

“T am not afraid of him, father,” said Sebastian, again smiling, 
and speaking in a half-incredulous tone. 

“Oh, do not speak so!” replied the old negro, who was far from 
sharing his son’s apparent indifference ; ‘do not provoke. him, lest 
he should do thee harm, and then what would become of old 
Gomez? I will stay with thee, boy, though I am afraid; but I 
cannot leave thee alone.” 

“Dear father,” said the young slave, now dropping his former 
careless tone, “the Zombi does not exist, it is but a foolish super- 
stition of our people; Father Ambrose, who comes here so often, 
told me so; we ought to believe him, father, he is a good and holy 
man, and he would not say what was not true even to a poor 
slave.” i 

“But these figures—this Virgin’s head, how came they on these 
pictures? Signor Murillo himself cannot make it out; who did it 
all, if it was not the Zombi ?” 

“ You will know some day; and now, father, leave me.”’ 

“No, no!” said the old man; “ recollect, child, that I have only 
you in the world ; the white men have homes, houses, money ; they 
have liberty—ay, liberty !—you do not know what that is; thou 
wast born a slave, Sebastian, but I,—I was born free, and became 
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a slave !” and the old man’s voice was hoarse with emotion, and his 
whole countenance betrayed how deeply the iron bond of slavery 
had entered into his soul. 

“Yes, father, it ¢s terrible to be a slave; terrible!” repeated 
Sebastian, as the large tears rose to his eyes, and then slowly 
made their way down his dark face. 

“Terrible! oh, ay, terrible!” repeated his father, “and with no 
hope of breaking one’s chains,” and the negro sighed deeply. 

“ Father,” interrupted the young mulatto, raising his head as he 
spoke, and looking up to the glass skylight of the. studio, through 
which could be seen the clear heaven, now brightly studded with 
innumerable stars, “ there—up there—there is a God, a God for 
all, they tell us—for the negro, as for the white man; for the 
master, as for the slave; we will pray to Him, father, He will 
hear us.” 

“ Alas, my son! He cannot give us liberty.” 

“God can do everything, father.” The old man shook his head. 
“ Father,” continued Sebastian, “we should not doubt His power : 
Father Ambrose says it is wrong ; now leave me and go to bed 
go, father, I am not afraid—good-night.” 

The old negro offered no further opposition; he seemed to gain 
confidence from his child, and half uttering a prayer, that the 
God in whom his boy trusted might protect him, and wishing him 
“ good-night,” he quietly withdrew. 

Sebastian had now attained the object of his wishes, and on 
finding himself once more alone, he sprang eagerly forward with 
an exclamation of delight, but as suddenly checking himself, he 
said in an altered tone, “ twenty lashes if I do not confess it ; 
thirty if to-morrow they find nothing new; and perhaps thirty 
all the same if it is found out. Ah! poor slave, why dream of 
what cannot be? I will efface it all, and they shall find nothing ; 
but I’m too tired and sleepy to do it now,” added the poor boy ; 
“I will pray to the Christian’s God, He will hear me, and perhaps 
He will help me.” So saying the young mulatto knelt on the mat 
which served him for a bed: he was fatigued with the work and 
the excitement of the day, and sleep surprised him in the attitude 
of prayer: his body rested against one of the marble pillars of the 
apartment, and he slept profoundly; perhaps some of the bright 
dreams that had cast a gleam of hope and joy over his waking 
hours were now gladdening his hours of repose: sure we may be 
that the God whom he had knelt to worship was not unmindful of 
the poor slave. 
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A PUNISHMENT OR A RECOMPENSE. 


Day dawned on the fair town of Seville, and penetrated into the 
studio of Signor Murillo’s house ere Sebastian awoke ; the clock 
of the chapel of St. Francois was just striking half-past three when 
he started up, and shook himself in order to assure himself he was 
well awake. 

“ Ah! I have yet three hours,” he exclaimed, “ three hours for 
myself alone—three hours in which I shall be my own master ; 
make the most of it, little slave,” said the boy, in the same 
peculiar tone in which he had twice before uttered the word; “ it 
will be time enough to resume your chains when all the world are 
awake ; and to feel them too ; but now do what you please—three 
hours! that is not too much.” He now approached Villavicemio’s 
easel, “ And now all shall be effaced,” added he, taking a brush 
and dipping it into some oil: he then uncovered the painting, and 
there was the mysterious head, which, with the soft morning light 
upon it, looked even more beautiful than it had done when he 
covered it over for the night: “ Efface it, they had not the heart to 
do so, and shall 1? no, no, I would rather be beaten—killed if 
they will; but it shall remain, and be finished, too !” 

The words were scarcely uttered, ere the pallet was in his hand 
—the colours rubbed—and placing the rest for his hand, he was 
now at work. 

“But if I choose to efface it, I shall have time enough before 
they come: this line is too harsh, and this too dark, the flow of the 
hair is not soft enough, and then the lips should be apart, she is 
praying ; ah! that will do, now she looks at me; oh! holy and 
beautiful Mother of Christ !” exclaimed the young artist, enchanted 
at the exquisite head which he had himself produced. Day had 
now fully dawned, and the rays of the morning sun shone brightly 
into the studio, inundating with their glorious light all on which 
they fell; but Sebastian remained wholly absorbed in his work : he 
forgot all—his slavery—his threatened punishment—all but that 
art which his residence with Murillo had so wonderfully developed. 
The boy saw only the head he had painted—the world for him 
contained no other object; when suddenly the sound of steps, 
and of well-known voices aroused him from his contemplation—his 
dream—and he was again a slave on the earth! 

Sebastian stirred not, he felt that master and his pupils were 
behind him—close to him ; surprise and fear kept him motionless ; 
he had no thought of defending himself—no idea of escape ; he 
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only wished the floor would open and hide him from them: vain 
wish! the poor slave bent his head, and, with his pallet in one 
hand, and his brushes in the other, he awaited in fear and trembling 
the punishment he knew he had incurred. There was a moment or 
profound silence, for if Sebastian was motionless at being caught so 
employed, Murillo and his pupils appeared no less so at what they 
saw. 

The young men would doubtless have expressed their surprise 
and admiration with all the impetuosity of youth; but Murillo 
raised his hand to impose silence, and advanced gravely towards 
his slave, concealing under an assumed air of severity the pleasure 
which a true artist must feel on the discovery of talent in another. 

Sebastian,” said he, “ who is your master ?” 

“ Yourself, signor,” replied the boy, in a scarcely audible voice. 

“‘T mean in painting, Sebastian ?” 

“ Yourself, signor,” again replied the trembling slave. 

“JT! I never gave you a single lesson, boy!” returned the 
astonished Murillo. 

“No, master, but you taught others, and I listened,” replied 
Sebastian, somewhat encouraged by Murillo’s tone. 

* And profited,” added his master. 

“Pardon! you never forbade it, master.” 

“ And by the patron saint of Spain!” exclaimed Murillo, “ you 
have profited as none of my other pupils have yet done. So,” 
added he, after a pause, ‘ you worked at night ?” 

“No, signor, by day !” 

“ At what hour, then? Do not the pupils come at six ?” 

“From three to five, master; to-day I forgot myself.” 

Murillo smiled. 

** And have you also forgotten what I said yesterday, Sebastian ?” 

The boy turned pale, and trembled as if he already was about 
to feel the lashes on his shoulders. 

“Oh! Signor Murillo!” exclaimed the pupils, in supplicating 
tones, “ pardon, pardon, for Sebastian !” 

“T will grant more than that, gentlemen; not only does the 
poor boy deserve no punishment, but he has earned a reward.” 

“A reward !” repeated Sebastian, still trembling, and not daring 
to raise his eyes to his master’s face. 

“Yes, Sebastian, a reward!” replied Murillo, kindly ; “for to 
have painted a head like that of the Holy Virgin in this picture— 
to say nothing of the others—you must have overcome many dif- 
ficulties —lost many hours of rest: you have shown not only talent, 
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but application and perseverance ; you have worked whilst others 
slept, and no one knew it; and you had no encouragement. No, 
child, it is not punishment, but reward that you deserve—speak, 
what shall it be ?” 

Sebastian seemed now indeed to be in a dream; he glanced first 
at the pleased and benevolent countenance of his master, then at the 
smiling faces of the pupils who stood around ; could he have caused 
this? was he the object of this kindness and interest? Oh! 
Sebastian, the God in whom thou didst trust has not failed 
thee ! 

** Come, Sebastian,’ whispered Villavicemio, ‘‘ now ask for what 
you want, Signor Murillo will not refuse you.” 

“You want money, boy,” said Raba; “ ask for some.” 

The boy remained silent, bewildered, as they thought: they 
knew not the hopes—the fears—that were rushing through his 
mind—at one moment, a gleam of hope that his bright dreams 
might be realized, his ardent wishes fulfilled—the next, the 
fear that such joy was not for him—such rewards far beyond _ his 
deserts. 

The great painter in silence watched the varying countenance of 
his young slave, who appeared scarcely conscious of the many sug- 
gestions of the pupils. 

“ Well, Sebastian,” said he at last, “all have spoken but you, 
and yet it is you alone that can answer me—speak then, my poor 
boy ; I am so satisfied with you that I will grant whatever you 
ask—that is, if it be in my power.” 

“Oh! master, master—no, no, I dare not!” said Sebastian, as 
he threw himself on his knees before Murillo, and raised his clasped 
hands in a supplicating manner, whilst the words seemed to expire 
on his trembling lips, and his agitated countenance told of the 
deep feelings that were struggling within his breast. 

* What ails him?” said Gaspard ; “ why can’t he speak ?” 

‘7 guess what it is!” exclaimed Villavicemio, “he wants 
Signor Murillo to receive him as a pupil.” 

A flash of joy sparkled in the dark eyes of the young mu- 
latto. 

“If that is your wish—speak, my child,” said Murillo, who would 
plainly have been too ready to grant such a request. ‘ Well,” 
added he, “is that to be your reward?” Sebastian shook his head, 
and those nearest to him might have seen the tears start into his 
eyes and, as it were, extinguish the light that liad but a minute 
before flashed from them. 
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* No !” asked his master, in some surprise. 

“You must ask for something,” said Gaspard, ‘‘and as my 
father has said he will grant whatever you ask, why not ask for 
your liberty ?” 

A cry of joy, of hope—almost of agony—escaped the young 
mulatto. 

“* My father’s ! my father’s! not mine!” he exclaimed, bursting 
into tears. 

* And why not yours? Do you not wish for it?” said Murillo. 

“No, no, my father first,” was all he could say. 

** Yes, poor boy, and yours at the same time,” said Murillo, 
unable to control his emotion, and stooping down he raised the 
kneeling boy, and clasped him to his bosom. 

Deep sobs were now distinctly heard from the farther end of the 
apartment, and on turning in the direction from whence they pro- 
ceeded, they perceived the old negro, Gomez, who had overheard 
all that had passed. 

“ You are free, Gomez,” said Murillo, as he held out his “hand 
to the old man. 

“Free! free! to serve you all my life long, master!” said the 
negro, falling on his knees before Murillo. 

‘Qh, master! my good master!” was all that Sebastian could 
articulate. 

Sebastian,” said the painter, turning towards him, “ your 
painting has proved that you have talent ; your request—that you 
have a good heart. The future artist will be complete, for what is 
talent without virtue? From this hour I receive you amongst the 
number of my pupils.” 

‘Your pupil, oh! that is too much !” exclaimed the overwhelmed 
Sebastian, “ I, the child of a negro—a mulatto—I, your slave, to be 
your pupil !” 

** Before God there are neither negroes, nor mulattoes, nor 
slaves,” said Murillo, solemnly,—* there are only men; it shall be 
so here.” 

“But these gentlemen?” said Sebastian, and he looked timidly 
at the pupils who stood around. 

“ Will be delighted to have you amongst them !” exclaimed all 
at once. 

‘** And I, to have you for a brother!” added Gaspard, as he took 
Sebastian’s hand and clasped in his own. 

“ Right, my son, right |” said Murillo; and turning to the young 
wulatto, he added, “and you shall be to me as a son, Sebastian, 
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and your name shall descend to posterity with mine, and future 
generations shall speak of Murillo’s mulatto.”* 

In truth, Sebastian Gomez was better known by this name, than 
by his own: admitted amongst the pupils of this celebrated man 
he eventually became one of the best masters of the art, and of 
whose works Spain is justly proud. Murillo caused him to be 
naturalized, and at his death left him a considerable legacy. 

The works of Sebastian Goméz are highly valued, and carefully 
preserved by some of the most distinguished families of Seville, but 
his most celebrated paintings are to be found in the Church of 
Seville, and consist of—The Virgin with the Child Jesus in her 
arms; a painting of St. Anne, St. Joseph, and Our Saviour on 
the Cross, with St. Peter kneeling at the foot, as if in the act of 
imploring pardon. 

Of all Murillo’s pupils, Gomez was the one who most closely 
imitated the style of that great master. 

Sebastian Gomez survived Murillo but a few years: he died 
about the year 1689; the exact date is not known. 


* In a short memoir of Murillo, amongst the names of his pupils 
will be found that of Sebastian Gomez, commonly called “ Murillo’s Negro.” 


JNBENDING, ’midst the wintry skies, 

Rears the firm oak his vigorous form, 
And, stern in rugged strength, defies 
The rushing of the storm. 


Then severed from his native shore, 
O’er ovean-worlds the sails to bear, 
Still with those winds he braved before, 
He proudly struggles there. 
From ‘Metastasio,’ by Feticta HeMANs. 


THE first actual service in which the Duke of Clarence, when 
Prince William Henry, was engaged, happened when Lord Rodney 
captured the Spanish fleet, commanded by Langara. On this 
occasion, when the English admiral’s boat was manned to bring 
Langara on board, his royal highness was-the first stripped to his 
shirt, and at the oar; a circumstance which struck the Spanish 
admiral so forcibly, that he involuntarily exclaimed, “ That nation 


must be invincible, where the king’s sons condescend to perform 
the office of common sailors !” 





con. 


EGEDE THE MISSIONARY; OR, SCENES IN 
GREENLAND.—No. VII. 


THE ATTACK. 


“ Nature, what heart may here by thee 
Most truly brave be styled ? 
The tender mother’s it must be, 
When struggling for her child.” 
Hay ey's Ballads. 


Turre are those who can be calm and content in every situation 
of life, if but their own conscience is at peace. 

Egede’s faithful wife was among them, now that she had 
fully ascertained what. would give her husband repose of mind. 
And never since they left their; little parish of Vogen had the 
slightest murmur or reproach passed her lips. She bore with 
astonishing composure the separation from her country, the 
uncertain future, and the dangerous voyage, and even the certain 
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prospect of spending the rest of her life in a cold and unfruitful 
country, and amongst a savage people, had not depressed her 
courage. On the contrary, she often cheered and strengthened 
her husband’s drooping spirits. 

In full confidence that the protecting hand of the Almighty 
is with us everywhere, Gertrude even saw with composure her 
two sons depart with her husband ; and the comparative silence 
which reigned in the house, now so many of the men were absent, 
made her think of unpacking her harp, which had been so long 
untouched. 

Let our readers try and picture to themselves the scene 
by the coast of the great icy sea, with its icebergs and drifts, 
all around in a chaos-like confusion of the strangest forms. In 
a small bay, surrounded by these odd-shaped pinnacles lies a 
vessel, the bare masts of which stretch upwards from amidst 
the glittering many-coloured blocks of ice, like the arms of 
drowning man outstretched for help. On the shore, at a little 
distance from thé sea, in this wild landseape, stands a low 
unornamented building, with small windows, smoking chimney, 
and boarded roof; and from that house musical tones ring out 
into that frozen and deserted country; and a pure voice is 
singing a Péalm to the praise of Histt who can preserve life i 
the midst of death. 

The women are seated round the room knitting or spinning, 
and in the ¢entre of them Gertrude sits at her harp, while 
her youngest child is laughing and playing in her cradle. Ger- 
trude’s little daughter Sophia, who was but four years old, was 
placed on a low stool at her mother’s feet, and listened reve- 
rentially to the music. At last, taking advantage of a pause in 
the sweet sound, the child said :— 

“ Mother, if you had but a crown on your head you would 
look just like the picture of King David in this book!” and 
she held up to view a print prefixed to her prayer-book. 

“T am but fit to be a handmaid to holy King David,” re- 
plied Gertrude, with a mixture of reverence and familiarity in 
her way of speaking peculiar to the spirit of those times, 

““T am sure he could not sing as sweetly as you can at any 
rate,” said little Sophy, in a positive tone. 

“What makes you say so?” inquired Gertrude, with a smile. 

“Oh, because he is a man,” replied Sophy, “and men’s sing- 
ing is always like a low sort of growl; even my father’s—not 
high and clear like yours.” 
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This made all the women laugh. 

“You can none of you sing as well as my mother,” exclaimed 
Sophy, rather sharply. ‘ You, Catty, only make a noise like our 
young heifer that we used to have at home; and you, Hannah—” 

“ Hush! Sophy, hush!” said her mother, reprovingly ; “little 
girls ought not to speak so to grown-up people.” 

Sophy looked down at her picture, and after a pause inquired, 
“Why does not King David go into the house?—it would be 
cold, singing out of doors so long !”” 

“It was warm in King David’s country,” said Gertrude ; “ but 
you know, Sophy, King David is dead now, and has been a long, 
long time—that is only a picture.” 

“Is our Blessed Saviour dead, too?” asked the child, pointing 
to another picture, which represented Him, surrounded by his 
apostles, 

“No,” replied Gertrude, “for He is God, and God is eternal. 
What made you ask ?” 

* My father was repeating a line of a hymn the other day— 

‘Lo, he comes in clouds descending, 
Once for favour’d sinners slain,’ 
and he said it meant God the Saviour.” 

“The Son of God died and rose again for us,” said Gertrude, 
reverently, 

“ Then shall you rise again after you die?” inquired Sophy, 
earnestly. 

“Yes, certainly.” 

‘“¢ And should I rise again, if a white bear were to eat me up?” 
continued the child. 

* Yes, my child, you would.” 

“ And Paul and Nicholas, too, if they were to fall into the water 
and be drowned ?” 

* Yes, indeed.” 

“ And my father, too, if some of the wicked heathen were to 
kill him ?”” 

“Yes, Sophy, we all must die, but a// shall rise again, as did 
our Blessed Saviour before us.” 

“ And do creatures rise again ? Animals, I mean, like the hare 
we ate yesterday ?” inquired the curious little girl. 

‘No, not those ; only mankind,” replied Gertrude. 

“T am so glad,” rejoined Sophy, “for now I shall not be afraid 
of the white bears. When we were in the ship, I used to feel so 
terrified at their great large jaws and long teeth.” 

12 
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“If you are good, my child,” said Gertrude, gently, “ you need 
not be terrified at anything—not even at death itself.” 

“Why must father go after those ugly brown men?” asked 
Sophy. ‘ Why could not he stay here with us?” 

“The poor brown men are very unhappy, my child,” said 
Gertrude, “and your father is anxious to help them if he possibly 
can.” 

“Do tell him when he goes next to them, mother, to bring 
me a little brown child back with him,” said Sophy. “I would 
wash it and comb it every day, and try and make it white and 
clean; and then I would feed it and coax it, and show it my 
pictures, and tell it about the black sheep.” 

Here the pastor’s wife was obliged to put an end to the con- 
versation, for little Caroline had become hungry, and would not 
lie quiet any longer. 

Although Egede and his party remained absent longer than 
the appointed time, Gertrude was not uneasy, because she had, 
as I have said before, ‘such a firm confidence in the protecting 
hand of an all-seeing Providence. 

On the afternoon of the fourth day, after the pastor and his 
followers had reached the Greenlanders’ huts, the four women in 
the colony were busy preparing the dinner. The men who still 
remained at home had gone across to the ship, to fetch many 
things they wanted, with the exception of the book-keeper, who 
was doing accounts in his room. 

‘Our people will be sure to come home to-day,” said Hannah, 
who was kneeling before the fire, “if they have met with no 
disaster.” 

At that moment a hoarse sort of howl was heard at the door 
of the room, and a heavy body knocked against it and made the 
boards crack. 

“That is Aaron, the funny fellow,” exclaimed Catty. “I 
know the tricks he plays to announce his approach. He must 
have smelt the dinner, and ran on before the others to have the 
first taste.” 

So saying, Catty went to open the door. In an instant she 
flung it to again with a terrible scream; but not quickly enough 
to prevent a huge hairy white foot, armed with long claws, from 
inserting itself through the opening, while Catty squeezed the 
door upon it with all her strength. 

“Help, help! for heaven’s sake!” she shrieked in the utmost 
terror, ‘“ Here is a white bear forcing me back.” 
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Two of the women rushed to her assistance, and pressed their 
shoulders against the door, while the third struck the paw as 
hard as she could with a wooden shovel she had snatched up; but 
it seemed to make no impression. 

Gertrude, meantime, had first hidden her youngest child as 
carefully as she could behind the great stove; and then, just 
at the moment when, with a violent struggle, the huge beast 
shook the women a yard away from the door, and poked his 
long head into the room, Gertrude made her appearance before 
him, with a pot of boiling gruel in her trembling hands. Bruin 
opened his black jaws just at that moment, showing his white 
teeth and red tongue; and the pastor’s wife instantly flung the 
whole contents of the pot into his face, covering his eyes and 
nose and open mouth with a thick salve of the boiling mess. 
The weapon was well chosen. Master Bruin soon had enough 
of his first specimen of European cookery, and in a moment his 
head and paw were withdrawn, and the door flung to, locked 
and bolted. 

The danger, however, was by no means over. The infuriated 
animal, maddened by the pain, raged up and down the gallery 
into which the four divisions of the house opened in the most 
fearful way ; and the terrified inhabitants expected every moment 
to see their frail wooden partition torn down, and the monster 
satisfying his hunger with their blood. 

At last all was quiet, and he seemed gone. Then Gertrude 
had time to look around her. Ohle, the merchant, was sitting 
perched upon the stove, clinging on with his left hand, and holding 
4 loaded gun in his right. Catty stood bravely prepared to 
fight, armed with a firebrand she had snatched out of the flames 
Hannah had crept into one of the beds, and Susan into a huge 
linen-trunk, where her voice was faintly heard entreating to be 
helped out before she was suffocated. Little Caroline was very 
snugly seated behind the stove, playing with her own feet, and en- 
deavouring to kiss each tiny toe successively. ‘The pastor’s wife 
took all this in with one rapid glance, and then exclaimed, “ Where 
is my child! my Sophy?” Without waiting for an answer, 
however, she rushed out of the room, and all over the house, 
returning in a few moments, still uttering her agonized cry of 
“ My child! my child!” 

* She went out into the front of the house,” muttered Hannah’s 
voice from behind the bed, ‘to fetch some wood.” 

“Give me your gun,” exclaimed Gertrude, springing up upon 
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the stove to take possession of the merchant’s weapon. Mr. Ohle 
however declined, fearing the bear might return and find him 
defenceless. 

*“ Do be reasonable, madam!” he said, changing his gun 
alternately from hand to hand, to keep it out of her reach, ‘“ The 
gun is loaded; if you are so vehement, it may go off and kill 
you! Won’t you listen to me ?” 

“ Only give me the gun!” cried the pastor’s wife, all out of 
breath, but continuing to struggle with the merchant, who found 
himself compelled to leap down against his will, and continue the 
battle on flat ground. But Gertrude left the cowardly fellow in 
possession of his weapon, and hastened to the door to unlock it, and 
go to the assistance of her child—all unarmed as she was, and 
unstrengthened, save by the all-powerful panoply of maternal love. 

The only two people in the room, however, who were on their 
legs—not either behind the bedclothes or in the chest—resisted 
her efforts to escape, but the strength of love conquered. Mr. Ohle 
fell to the ground so suddenly that all his ribs cracked, and Catty’s 
whole length was soon reposing on the boards. ‘They lost no time, 
however, in jumping up to bar the door again, after the pastor’s 
wife’s hasty departure. 

‘* 'The devil ’s in the woman, I do believe !” said the merchant, 
shaking himself; ‘she is nearly as dangerous as the bear. 
Mrs. Catty, who is knocking? calling so out of that trunk? I 
suppose it can’t be the girl for whose sake all this scene has taken 
place ?”’ 

It must be supposed extreme fear takes away the eyesight, 
otherwise the merchant, who had himself seen Susan get into the 
trunk, from which Catty now rescued her, would never have asked 
such a question. 

“‘T cannot see,” continued the merchant (while he ventured a 
cautious glance through the little window), ‘* what the woman can do! 
Kither the bear has devoured the child, or he has not. In the first 
event she is past help, in the second she would not require any.” 

Gertrude, meantime, did not pause to look at the bear outside, 
who, sometimes howling, sometimes sneezing, was still endeavouring 
to rub away the hot plaster with his paws, but hastened to the pile 
of wood, which was built up near the dwelling-house, looking earnesly 
around in an agony of anxiety, to ascertain if she could discover 
any traces of her unhappy child. She had not long to look, for 
there was Sophy, alive and uninjured, cowering down in a sort of 
shed, made by three great billets of wood. 
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“ Hush! hush!” cried the rejoicing mother, very softly, “or 
the white bear will find us out!” and she took her restored child 
into her arms, kissing it tenderly with floods of joyful tears, though 
the danger was by no means over. 

Master Bruin was not at all calmed, but continued raging about, 
and frequently passed close in front of the protecting logs. More- 
over, the burnt bear, it appeared, was but a young one, for an old 
she-bear, followed by another young one, soon came up to the spot, 
attracted by his howls; and first alternately licked his wounded 
face, and then turned their rage against the house, the inhabitants 
of which were ignorant of the extent of their danger. 

“* Why does the bear howl so?” asked Sophy in a whisper. 

“ Hush!” replied her mother ; “for heaven’s sake keep quite 
still. If the bears find us out we shall be lost.” 

** But you told me we should rise again if a bear did eat us,” 
replied the child. 

“ It hurts, though,” said her mother, ‘to die such a death. It 
hurts very much, and what would papa say if he came back and 
could not find us?” 

“ How many times would a bear bite at me, if he wanted to eat 
my head?” asked Sophy. ‘ Would he take two bites to it ?” 

Gertrude felt as if the bear’s long teeth were actually in her 
flesh, as she listened to these childish questions. of Sophy’s. She 
pressed her convulsively to her heart, and whispered, “ Pray, my 
dear child, pray to God that He may send His angels to watch 
over us.” 

“Tam hardly at all afraid,” replied the child, “now you are 
with me. And even when the bear came close by this piece of 
wood | 

“A crash interrupted her—for the old she-bear with one spring 
and blow of her paw had burst in one of the windows of the house, 
Immediately after there was a flash of light in the opening, and a 
bullet sent by the merchant’s unskilful hand whistled close to 
Gertrude’s arm, but missed the head of the she-bear, who, as well 
as her young ones, was excited to fresh anger by the shot ; and, 
indeed, it was almost a miracle that the roving eye of the prowling 
monster did not detect the hiding-place of the mother and her child. 

Gertrude still retained her presence of mind, and had deter- 
mined, if she really saw the bear had discovered her, to overturn 
the pile of wood, and run the risk of being buried with her child in 
the fragments rather than become the prey of the wild beast. She 
had even twice clutched one of the lower billets to execute her 
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desperate intentions, when shouts from two opposite directions at 
the same moment convinced her help was at hand. Egede with his 
companions came up at the same time with the men who had been 
to the vessel, and immediately a hot fire was opened upon the un- 
bidden guests they discovered breaking into their house. 

Gertrude was still in imminent peril, however, if not from the 
bears, at least from the balls; from which she strove to shelter 
Sophy with her own body. One young bear soon trotted off, 
with several balls buried in his thick hide. His brother fell with 
one through his heart, and expired with a growl. The old she- 
bear remained licking her dying child, till she too was shot; and 
the victors approached with a cry of triumph. 

Suddenly the smith, pointing with his lance to the pile of wood 
where Gertrude, speechless with emotion, was creeping out of her 
hiding-place with the child, exclaimed, “ Present your pieces, there 
is another beast in there !” 

Gertrude’s white sheepskin jacket might truly have been the 
cause of her death, had she not recovered her powers of speech 
before the balls could arrive, and thereby convinced them she was 
not a white bear, to her husband’s great joy. 


When, after this happy meeting, they stood contemplating their 


fallen enemies, fearful even in death, the pastor remarked, pointing 
as he spoke to the she-bear, “This poor beast puts many a 
Christian to shame by the strength of her maternal love.” But 


the pastor’s wife had no need to blush, for she had done more for 
her child than even the she-bear ! 


eee 


INNOCENT PLEASURES. 


Few rightly estimate the worth 

Of joys that spring and fade on earth : 
They are not weeds we should despise, 
They are not flowers of paradise ; 

But wild flowers in the pilgrim’s way 
That cheer, yet not protract his stay ; 
Which he dare not too fondly clasp, 
Lest they should perish in his grasp ; 
And yet may view, and wisely love, 

As proofs and types of joys above. 


He who never relaxes into sportiveness is a wearisome com- 
panion, but beware of him who jests at everything. 
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———— 


VIEW OF GIBRALTAR, 


Arter a six hours’ passage from Cadiz, I arrived at Gibraltar. 
The enormous rock loomed still through the morning haze, when 
Health, represented by a gentleman dressed in a black coat and a 
round hat—resembling other round hats, except that it had for a 
band a strip of white calico—came alongside, and, with great 
gravity, examined the ship’s papers, already inspected, by-the-by, 
a hundred times, turning them over and over by the help of a 
pair of long iron tongs, lest, by touching them with the tip of one 
of his fingers, he should be infected with the plague. His boat 
even was not allowed to touch the steamer. As we could produce 
a clean bill of health, and all else was regular, in the course of a 
quarter of an hour we landed. 


The Rock of Gibraltar has the general form of a triangular 
prism, stretching along the sea from the north to the south. Its 
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perpendicular height is 449 métres (1464 feet); its length about 
4000 metres (4347 yards), and its breadth about 1000 metres 
(1086 yards). 

On the eastern side, throughout nearly the whole of its length, 
its face is as even as if cut with a pick; and when from the east of 
the precipice, lying flat to avoid all fear of light-headiness, you 
stretch your neck over the void, and gaze on the sharp rocks below, 
and the sea which washes them, your breathing becomes difficult, 
and your hand clenches the rugged stone you are resting on, 
and moistens with cold perspiration ; then, when with staring but 
sightless eyes, you have by extraordinary and instinctive efforts 
succeeded in wriggling back from the brink of the abyss, and 
raising yourself, you seem to have escaped from a perilous danger, 
and feel compelled to sit down, with your back towards the 
precipice. 

On the western side, the rock rises in unequal, and often abrupt 
slopes, and can only be ascended by long winding inclines. About 
a half of this western slope is rugged, and bare of vegetation ; tlie 
other half, though no less rugged, is almost entirely covered with 
shrubs and tropical plants. It is said that the latter half, which 
is less frequented than the other, is terianited by apes; but I could 
see no sign of them, though I watched very carefully during the 
nine hours that I remained there. Besides, I do not know on 
what they could live; I could discover neither fruit nor berry ; 
corks that had done their duty I did see, with pieces of broken 
bottles, and seraps of greasy paper, but no other signs of life or its 
supports. Douglas’s Cave, a large grotto hollowed out of the 
rock, at the extremity of which a kind of large bed has been cut 
out, is near the summit of this part. From the little platform in 
front of this cave there is a magnificent view, which amply rewards 
the curious visitor for the heat and appetite which he is pretty sure 
to have gained by the time that he has arrived at his journey’s end. 
On the same slope there is another grotto, but this is a natural 
one ; it is spacious, deep, and gloomy, and from its curious and beau- 
tiful walls and columns, composed of green, yellow, red, and white 
stalactites, it might be taken for the remains of the vast organ of 
some subterraneous ruined cathedral. 

At its northern extremity the rock loses itself in a strip of fine 
sand, about three miles long and one and a-half wide, elevated 
scarcely more than nine or ten feet above the level of the sea, and 
connecting it with the mainland. ‘The rock itself rises so abruptly 
and so perpendicularly from the point which unites it to this strip 
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of sand, that it does not seem to belong to the continent of Europe, 
with which indeed it has no appearance in common. One is quite 
disposed to look on it as a fragment flung into its present resting- 
place from the enormous crags of Abyla, on the other side of the 
strait; it is the “Calpe” of the ancients, the other one of the 
* Pillars of Hercules.” 

Half-way across the strip of sand are what are called the Spanish 
Lines. ‘These are a series of white custom-house offices, having in 
front a half-filled ditch, which separates the Spanish from the 
English territory. When after a few months residence in Spain, 
one steps across these lines, and advances but a few paces south- 
wards, one cannot fail to be struck with the lofty stature and vigor- 
ous appearance of the inhabitants, and no less with the systematic 
order and discipline which are everywhere conspicuous. 

The town of Gibraltar is situated at the foot of the western slope 
of the rock, it is an insignificant place, and occupies a contracted 
space betuain the mountain and fhe sea, beginning at the place 
where the sand joims the rock, and extending for about three- 
quarters of a mile. It contains no remarkable building ; in short, 
nothing worthy of note. With regard to antiquities, it can boast 
of nothisie but some inconsiderable remains of an old Moorish castle. 
It is, however, an important depét of English manufactures, and 
carries on a brisk trade, principally contraband, with Spain. 

It is peopled by English, Spaniards, and Moors, interspersed 
with foreigners of all colours, costumes, and languages. Besides 
the English inhabitant, who walks about at his ease, carrying a 
large white umbrella, the English traveler, too, may be seen— 
where may he not? and often, too, we may hear his inimitable 
*¢ Hilloa!” addressed to a military friend from the garrison, who, 
with rubicund hands and face, dressed in a round, tightly-buttoned 
jacket, made of linen, as white and as well ironed as his trousers, 
‘which themselves are as white as snow, and without a crease, has 
the top of his head barely covered by a minute cloth cap, the 
peak of which falls over his eyes, so as to give him little opportu- 
nity of seeing more than a few yards before him, and having his 
feet encased in strong boots, glistening with the most brilliant 
English varnish, and visible as far as the ancles below his trousers. 
Here, too, may be seen blistering beneath the shelter of a sun- 
screen, mounted on a long pole which accompanies every sentry- 
box, the light-haired Highland sentinels, with their short petticoats 
ond bare legs. These Scotch soldiers, who, in bravery, sturdiness, 
and indifference to danger, resemble all other British soldiers ; with 
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their buckled shoes; their red and white checkered stockings, 
fastened to their legs by garters decked with rosettes and long 
ends of red ribbon ; with their green, red, and white kilt, in front 
of which dangles, hanging from ‘the girdle, a kind of pouch, made 
of black goat-skin, and ornamented with five white tassels ; their 
coat of scarlet cloth; their white belts crossed on the chest ; their 
large and lofty caps surmounted by ostrich-plumes ; their bronzed 
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musket, with a bayonet of polished steel—produce with their quaint 
costume, associated as it is with bygone customs and remote ages, 
something of the effect of a masquerade. ‘Towards evening they 
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pull on over their stockings, in order to protect their legs from the 
chill of the night air, long white gaiters, reaching above the knees, 
and protect their backs by ample grey great-coats, which contrast 
strangely with the ostrich plumes. 

The Spaniard dresses here as throughout the whole of Andalusia ; 
the women envelop themselves, even in the month of June, in a 
large mantle of red cloth, with a hood bordered all round with a 
wide ribbon of black velvet, and having on each side, in front, 
a large square appendage, also of black velvet, with a hole in the 
middle to pass the hands through. 

The Moorish Jew-merchant wears a full robe of blue cloth, 
without sleeves, and, underneath, a second robe of small figured 
stuff, the breast of which, ornamented with small braided buttons 
very close together, is half open at the chest, and exposes a frill of 
lace, made of coarse unbleached thread, but of exquisite design 
and workmanship. His head is covered with a small cap of blue 
or black cloth. 

The genuine Mahometan Moor, calm in expression and of a 
bronze hue, is distinguished by a large turban of white muslin, 
and his white burnous so thoroughly conceals his figure, that little 
is seen but a small portion of his naked leg above his yellow slip 
pers. The Moorish consul is a negro; he bears on his intelligent 
face the long and deep scars which his mother traced on him when 
he was as yet a child, in order that she might know him again, at 
all times and in all places. ‘These are, as he told me when I pur- 
chased in his shop some curiosities from Tangier, the distinctive 
marks of his family. 

It is not without reason that Gibraltar is deemed impregnable. 
I never saw a fortress so thoroughly fortified, so perfectly in order, 
so well stocked with guns and munitions of war, or so well prepared 
at once to open fire. The whole of this immense rock, absolutely 
impregnable on its eastern side, with the sea beating against the 
bas@f a natural wall fourteen hundred feet high, is everywhere 
furnished with two, three, or four lines of fortifications and bat- 
teries, one commanding the other, all admirably constructed, 
bristling with heavy iron guns, mounted on their carriages, each 
ready-pointed and having a pile of shot at its side. In the midst 
of the most profound peace, were a hostile squadron to make its 
appearance and draw up in line of battle before Gibraltar, before 
it had completed a preliminary manceuvre, the six or seven thou- 
sand men forming the permanent garrison would be ready to meet 
the attack, provisions and stores all laid in, and every man at his 
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post. In case of an attack by sea, supposing that after immense 
sacrifice an enemy had succeeded in demolishing the fortifications 
on the shore in front of the town ; in order to effect a landing (this 
is the only part where the diminished elevation renders such an 
undertaking practicable), the unfortunate troops would, even before 
they touched land, be exposed to the fire of all the batteries 
above the town, themselves out of reach, and concentrating their 
fire on any given point. From an attack on the land side the 
rock is defended by three or four admirable fortifications, placed 
en échelon, and commanding the entrance to the town; and it is 
impossible to construct regular siege-works in order to attack it on 
the beach, not only because the loose soil is unfit for trenching, and 
scarcely raised above the level of the sea, but because numerous 
impregnable plunging batteries constructed out of the rock, which 
is here quite perpendicular, command the whole intervening space, 
from a height of five, six, seven, eight hundred or a thousand 
fect; added to all which, England, active and indefatigable 
England, not yet quite satisfied, is adding every day new defences 
and fresh guns. 

Among the batteries which command the approaches to Gibraltar, 
on the land side, are the famous subterranean galleries, hollowed 
out of the rock, which have a world-wide reputation. These 
galleries, immense vaulted passages cut out of the solid rock and 
following its inclinations, are pierced with large embrasures through 
which guns of heavy calibre are ever ready to scatter their deadly 
hail. It, must have required a vast expenditure of toil and 
skill to complete them, more in fact than is proportionate to their 
utility, for immediately that they opened fire they would be filled 
with a suffocating vapour which would soon render them untenable. 
Besides, immediately above and below them, are other batteries in 
the open air, pointed in the same direction and having the same 
range, all equally plunging and impregnable. 

The panorama of the Bay of Naples is deservedly mu@Pele- 
brated, but it is certainly neither more beautiful in outline or 
colouring, nor richer in contrasts or recollections, than that com- 
manded from the heights of Gibraltar. 

When, after much toilsome climbing, you have reached the 
summit of the crest, about half-way from either extremity, and 
turn towards the west—on the right, on the left, and in front, you 
have, at first, perpendicular falls in the ground, sloping rocks, 
casements, fortifications, batteries out of all numbering—the work 
of a powerful nation ; the red, yellow, and grey town of Gibraltar 
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lies below, with its double belt of black artillery, and then the 
smooth, blue bay of Algesiraz, dotted over with steam-boats and 
numerous sails. Beyond the bay, on the right, towering above 
the sloping hills, rich in corn, which come down to the strip of 
yellow sand (a kind of neutral ground to England and Spain), is 
the white San Roque, one of the last spurs of the lofty and pic- 
turesque mountains of Ronda. Behind this peak, mountain rises 
above mountain, fading away in the distance into the luminous 
haze of the horizon. 
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When the spectator has feasted sufficiently on the enchanting 
outline and colouring of this part of the landscape, if he turns 
slowly towards the left, following the frequently steep precipices 
of these sparingly-wooded mountains, his eyes will rest for a 
few moments at their feet, where lies before him, hardly two 
leagues off, the snow-white Algesiraz (the Portus Albus of the 
ancients), which, crowned with the long arcade of its viaduct, 
looks down on its bay, graced with the taper spars of a few vessels, 
and a little to the right of the pretty little island of Verte. On 
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the fortress of this island floats the ycllow and red flag of Spain. 
The eye then continues to trace the mountains, which, sensibly 
diminishing in height, form the distant boundary of the fine and 
trustworthy bay of Algesiraz, gently descending into the sea and 
disclosing a peep at a little corner of the ocean, the scene (so fatal 
to us) of the great drama of Trafalgar—that fearful battle in which 
the three admirals were, one killed, another mor tally wounded, and 
the third taken prisoner. 

At this point of the panorama the spectator rises on tiptoe, and 
stretches his neck to its utmost length, in the effort to discern on 
the other side of the low mountains the town of Tarifa, from which 
Guzman the Good, whose memory is even yet so dear among 
Spaniards, flung down his poniard to the besiegers who threatened 
to butcher his son if he did not surrender the town. But he can 
discern only one of the numerous towers, which here and there 
defend the coast nearest to Africa. These were erected to hold 
small garrisons, whose duty it was to protect the surrounding 
country from Moorish pirates. At the present time, these towers 
serve only as stations for blind custom-house officers. 

But little of thé ocean can be discovered: the African Cape 
Spartel, some fifteen- leagues off, a little beyond the last moun- 
tains of the Bay of Algesiraz, soon shuts it out from view, 
and becomes on the African ‘side a boundary of the Strait of 
Gibraltar. Following the line which begins at the Cape, the eye 
discovers, a little to the left, glittering through the golden haze of 
sunbeams, the white buildings of Tangier; then “the whole coast 
of Africa spreads out, indented with numerous sparkling bays, 
until, about four leagues off, but seemingly within reach, so trans- 
parent is the air, Abyla, the other pillar of Hercules, towers aloft, 
precipitous, imposing, and scarped by steep cliffs, which even at this 
distance are terrific. 

Before tracing this picturesque coast of Morocco further to the 
left, the eye involuntarily returns a little to the right, to watch, 
just below Tangier, in the line of the current, here made very 
evident by large luminous patches between three deep blue 
stripes, the numerous white wings of commerce, here threading the 
same track, there collected into groups, and there again scattered 
without order, either running their swift course before the fav ouring 
breeze, or struggling ineffectually against it, and the ever in- 
pouring torrent from the Atlantic, and looking enviously on the 
steamers which shroud them in smoke, as they shoot by them on 
their swift and certain course, independent alike of wind and current. 
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In the Strait of Gibraltar, as we have just hinted, the current 
constantly sets in from the Atlantic, the quantity of water evapo- 
rated by the sun in the Mediterranean being greater than that 
poured into it by all the rivers which discharge their waters into 
this sea. Hence the waves of the Atlantic are ever rolling towards 
the strait, especially at certain times of tide, which at Gibraltar 
varies only three or four feet. This current always sets towards 
the coast of Africa, a region the very borders of which are inhos- 
pitable and dangerous, from reefs of rocks as yet unmarked in any 
charts, and the eddies which they create. It is always a work of 
diffiulty for an outward-bound ship to clear the Strait of Gibraltar ; 
indeed it can hardly be done, except with a fresh east wind, and 
then by giving a good offing to the African coast, the inhabitants 
of which i in stormy nights, light fires on the hills, to beguile and 
pillage the ill-fated vessels which may chance to be passing. Often 
I have seen as many as seventy or eighty vessels trying to clear 
the strait, and have passed many hours with my eye fixed on this 
portion of the panorama, astonished at the immensity of the com- 
merce, and yet more at the advancement in the arts, sciences, and 
civilization of the people by whom I was surrounded, and the 
deeper barbarism that existed within four leagues of the spot on 
which I was seated. 

At the high and imposing rock of Abyla, right over against 
Calpé or Gibraltar, the strait terminates and the Mediterranean 
begins. From this point the land recedes almost at a right angle, 
and not far off you detect the rock and long peninsula of Ceuta, 
with its glittering white houses. Ceuta, a Spanish town, in its 
turn on the African shore, serves as a place of transportation for 
convicts. Still further, and behind Ceuta, two deep gulfs are seen, 
round which the sea takes a sweep; then a ridge of hills or low 
mountains, and more than forty leagues off the snowy summits of 
Atlas lose themselves in the sky. This is an exquisite bit of 
landscape, and forms a magnificent picture, to which the crests of 
the Rock of Gibraltar, the ruined tower of St. George, which at 
their extremity seems to stand sentinel over Europe, furnish an 
admirable foreground. 

Such is an imperfect delineation of one-half of the panorama ; 
the other half defies description ; even seeing it is scarcely enough 
to give a fair conception of it. Many a time, from noon till two 
o’clock, when the heat is most excessive, I have gone to refresh 
myself at the perpendicular face of the mountain, looking eastward, 
and have flung myself under the shelter of a rock on the edge of 
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the abyss. On my right, in the direction of St. George’s Tower, 
but afar away in Africa, three or four luminous peints im the 
atmosphere indicated the position of the snow-peaks of Atlas, itself 
lost in the distance ; on my left rose the lofty and abrupt mountains 
of Ronda, and more than five-and-twenty leagues off, where they 
might be expected to sink into the sea, Malaga might almost be 
made out, then the shadowy outline of Sierra Nevada, scarcely 
traceable through the atmosphere; in the centre, the Mediterra- 
nean and the sky becoming one in the horizon, yet seeming equally 
close, like a vast impalpable veil suspended within your reach, 
from the middle of which white points slowly descend, gradually 
increase in size, and become large vessels, and glide away beneath 
you, whilst other vessels suddenly appear, ascend on the veil, 
dwindle away and are lost to sight without, however, becoming 
more distant—thrust out the arm you might touch them. This 
vast veil not susceptible of being grasped, but which is still close to 
you, banded with soft, clear rays, is of such a fine, fresh, liquid- 
blue that it fascinates you. Your eyes are irresistibly fixed on it ; 
you lose your senses—you feel that your proportions are increasing 
until you can enfold it all in your arms—you plunge into its delicious 
freshnes s, and quench your thirst. It is the gaze of intoxication, 
from which you regret to find yourself recovering ! 

Gibraltar was surprised and taken from the Spaniards, who then 
occupied it, with a garrison of eighty men, by Admiral Sir George 
Rooke, on the 4th July 1704, during the war of the succession. 


At the end of this war, in 1713, it was confirmed in possession of 


the English, in whose power it has since continued, in spite of more 
than one effort to dislodge them.—A. Guesdon. CUA. J. 


THE MOTHER. 

Ir has been truly said, that “the first being that rushes to the 
recollection of the soldier or the sailor, in his heart’s difficulty— 
is the mother.” She clings to his memory and affection im the 
midst of all the forgetfulness and hardihood induced by a roving 
life. The last message he leaves is for her, his last whisper breathes 
her name. The mother, as she instils the lesson of piety and 
faithful, filial obligation into the heart of her infant son, should 
always feel assured that her labour is not in vain, She may drop 
into the grave, but she has left behind her influence that will work 


for her. The bow is broken, but the arrow is sped, and will do 
its office. 
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ANCIENT LONDON.—No, LI. 


In the reign of Henry III. the Tower afforded the king shelter 
from the turbulence of his barons, and served a double turn in his 
quarrels with the citizens, who, to the discredit of the days of 
chivalry, are reported to have insulted the queen with abusive 
language, and an attack with mud and missiles, when betaking 
herself to her barque, so that she was compelled to retreat before 
the rabble, and seek protection behind the bulwarks, where her 
royal lord brooded retaliation in renewed amercement and incar- 
ceration. The wars, of Edward I. filled the Tower with Welsh 
and Seotch captives, as in point of numbers the Jews, in previous 
reigns, had monopolized those doleful lodgings, on the pretence of 
clipping and adulterating the coinage, as many as six hundred 
being incarcerated. 

Kings, nobles, Jews, templars, and flat-capped citizens, found 
accommodation in this evil lodging ; and to enhance the medley 
the poets were nobly represented in the person of Geoffrey 
Chaucer, who wrote his prose work called ‘The Testament of 
Love’ in the Tower, where he lay three years. Another poetical 
captive was Charles, Duke of Orleans, who shared his captivity 
with his brother John, Duke of Angouléme, prisoners of Agincourt, 
and beguiled the time by the composition of a book of poems, still 
extant in the Harleian collection in the British Museum; the 
locality of this production being identified by an ‘illumination, 
wherein are portrayed, with considerable fidelity, several features 
of the Tower, as it appeared in the reign of Henry V. In this 
view, St. Thomas’s, or Traitor’s Tower, is a conspicuous object ; 
and immediately beyond—the Bloody Tower having not been then 
erected—is the Keep, or White Tower. Here the captive prince 
goes even further than to confute the lrishman’s saying, “ that a 
man cannot be in two places at once, unless he be a bird,” for here 
he in his human character is in three places at the same point of 
time. By a kind of stage contrivance, a view of the interior of 
the Keep is afforded through the opening of a wide arch, where 
Charles is seen at a table penning his book of poems, his guards 
drawn up in the background. At a western window of the Keep 
he looks tranquilly forth to witness a valedictory interview between 
himself and an armed retainer, whose company wait at hand with 
their horses. 

Between the Keep and the gate called the Middle Tower is the 
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Bell Tower; the Byward Tower does not appear, having been a 
subsequent erection. ‘The Beauchamp Tower, the Devlyn Tower, 
the Flint Tower, and the Bowyer Tower, succeed on the west flank 
of the Keep. Westward of the Tower enclosure are the buildings 
called Petty Wales, from their having been appointed as a lodging 
for the Princes of Wales, when they repaired to the City. 

In the next place is seen London Bridge, with the pier contain- 
ing St. Thomas’s Chapel, and the perilous fall which succeeded 
the ebb of the tide previous to the modern reconstruction of the 
bridge. Further west is the steelyard, or wharf, of the merchants 
of Allemaine. In the distance the view terminates with St. Paul’s, 
and intermediate is a church greatly resembling St. Mary Overies, 
which, perhaps, by a licence akin to that with which he has 
endowed the prince with ubiquity, the illuminator may have 
thought fit to transpose to the north side of the Thames, on the 
right of the picture. The buildings of the City are overtopped 
by the turrets of Tower royal. 

Among some wholesale committals to the Tower were the abbot, 
monks, and lay brethren of Westminster Abbey, on suspicion of 
robbing the king. This proceeding, which included no less than 
eighty-one persons, was the resolute act of Edward IL, whose 
treasury was despoiled, during his absence in Scotland, to the 
enormous extent, it is said, of 100,000/.. The suspected were 
tried and acquitted ; and it is remarkable that we find no report 
of any particular expression of indignation in connection with such 
an inroad upon the immunities of the church. 

The battle of Neville’s Cross, in 1346, brought to the Tower 
the Scottish King, David Bruce, the Earls of Fife, Wigton, Mon- 
teith, and Carrick, Lord Douglas, and fifty other distinguished 
leaders. The king was honourably escorted to London by a guard 
of twenty thousand men. He rode through the streets to the 
Tower on a stately black steed, the way being lined by the civic 
companies in their liveries. After lingering eleven years in bondage, 
the king obtained his release on the engagement to pay the enor- 
mous ransom of one hundred thousand marks, and to deliver as 
hostages some of his chief nobility. The Earl of Monteith, who 
had previously done fealty to Edward, was hanged, and his quarters 
disposed of according to the barbarous formula in cases of treason. 

The French wars brought in their turn many illustrious persons 
within the restraint of those walls, among whom were the Constable 
of France, the Count de Tankerville, and of the citizens of Caen, 
captured by the English, three hundred. In 1347 followed the 
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twelve heroic citizens of Calais; whose lives, but not their liberty, 
were spared at the intercession of the queen. ‘These were headed 
by the Governor of Calais, John de Viennes. Charles de Blois, 
the aspirant to the dukedom of Brittany, the followers of the 
captive French King John, who himself was detained in the Savoy, 
and other eminent Frenchmen, swell the annals of this comprehen- 
sive fortress, a tithe of whose captives is beyond the limits of 
enumeration here; but the wayward and ill-starred Richard II. 
must not be overlooked among the eminent sojourners in this his 
own palace and state prison; nor the Earls of Arundel and War- 
wick, and Lord Cobham; the latter, who was committed on the 
charge of heresy, contrived to escape after being sentenced to 
the stake, but was fated to return eventually to the same place, 
from whence he was drawn on a hurdle to St. Giles in the Fields, 
where he was hung by the middle of his body on an iron chain 
and burned to death. 

The wars of the Roses, in succession, made many a bloody entry 
in the annals of the Tower. The Earl of Oxford, Lord Aubrey 
de Vere, and others of the high nobility, passed through the brief 
transition from the cell to the scaffold as mastery made the right, 
while the feeble king, like a feather on the water, rose with the 
flood or fell with the ebb as the tide of faction swayed. 

“Ye towers of Julius, London’s lasting shame, 
With many a midnight murder.fed.” 

The second line in the couplet is supported partly by proof, and 
in other instances only corroborated by the indirect tokens, which 
are received as evidence in cases where a deed done in the dark is 
indicated by circumstances of kindred obscurity. 

Of such a complexion is the shadow that hangs over the final 
scene of the meek king Henry VI. After the battle of ‘Tewkesbury, 
he passed by a ready transition, within those walls, from the palace 
to the prison, where, in a cell apart from that which held his high- 
spirited queen, Margaret of Anjou, he was found dead. 

The deed like that of the murder of the young princes is 
popularly believed to have been a step in the ruthless career of 
the Duke of Gloucester, by which he realized a short-lived 
usurpation, speedily quenched in his blood on the field of Bosworth. 
The attainder of his brother, Clarence, was a more ostensible 
proceeding, in which he took a prominent share. The Bowyer 
Tower is the traditionary scene of the strange mode of shuffling 
off this mortal coil, of which ‘unsteady Clarence” is said to 
have made choice— drowning in a butt of his favourite Malmsey. 
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A vault beneath, opening by a trap-door upon the upper cell, 
was pointed to as the way, whereby the assistants in this deed 
of eccentric horror obtained access to their victim. The fire of 
1841, and the subsequent restorations, have changed the air of 
this dungeon, whose former gloomy aspect was in keeping with such 
associations. ‘The poisoning of Sir Thomas Overbury fills up the 
tale of secret murder, leaving a background of gloomy speculation 
touching the fate of others of less note, the results of various 
modes of torture, the vague implications of suicide, and the 
buried secrets of lower dungeons, even the clue to whose sub- 
terranean recesses has in more merciful times been lost in oblivion. 
The Tower Green, a spot facing the small chapel of St. Peter ad 
Vincula, shares with Tower Hill in the crowded records of the 
axe and scaffold: here it was, according to Sir Thomas More, 
that Hastings was hurried from the council chamber in the White 
‘Tower, by the arbitrary mandate of Gloucester—then protector— 
and without prayer or preparation, his head struck off upon a 
piece of timber furnished by accident to the hand of his execu- 
tioner. Here likewise fell the venerable head of Margaret, 
Countess of Salisbury, whose only crimes appear to have been the 
continuation of the royal line of Plantagevet, of which she was the 
last representative, and that she was the mother of Cardinal Pole. 
The high-spirited lady is stated to have refused to lay her head upon 
the block, declining to submit to die like a traitor, being conscious 
of no crime; and she was pursued about the seaffold by the execu- 
tioner, who, after many blows, succeeded in striking off her head. 
But the consecrated memory of this fatal spot is the execution of 
Lady Jane Grey, which so closely succeeded that of Guilford, the 
facile instrument of his father’s ambition, that in passing to the 
scaffold she encountered his headless corpse in its transition from 
Tower Hill to St. Peter’s Chapel. Even at this shock her con- 
stancy did not fail her: * O Guilford, Guilford,” was her greeting, 
“the antepast is not so bitter that thou hast tasted, and which | 
shall soon taste, as to make my flesh tremble; it is nothing com- 
pared to the feast of whieh we shall partake this day in heaven.” 
At the scaffold she said to the executioner, “I pray you despatch me 
quickly ;” and as she knelt, inquired, * Will you take it off before I lay 
me down?’’ He replied, ‘* No, madam.” ‘Then she tied the hand- 
kerehief about her eyes, and feeling for the block, she said, ‘* Where 
is it? where is it?’’ One of the standers-by guided her thereunto, 
and she laid down her head upon the block, and stretched forth her 
body, and said, “ Lord, into thy hands I commend my spirit.” 
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As St. John’s Chapel is the chapel proper of the Tower, the 
chapel of St. Peter may be regarded as that of the scaffolds of 
Tower Green and Tower Hill. The victim to the lust and 
tyranny of Henry VIII., the beautiful Anna Boleyn, whose dust 
moulders in those vaults, appears by an inscription in the wall 
within the Martin Tower to have been there imprisoned. We 
learn by a letter from Sir William Kingston, the lieutenant of the 
Tower, to Cromwell, that he told her she should be placed in the 
lodging that she lay in at her coronation. At this ill-associated 
indulgence she cried out, “It is too good for me. Jesus have 
merey upon me,” and kneeling down she wept apace, and in the 
same sorrow fell into a great laughing. Such is the contemporary 
report of her hysterical passion of grief at the contrast her con- 
dition then presented, to that when, in her ambition and womanly 
confidence, she intrusted herself to the blandishments of an uxorious 
but capricious and ruthless husband. She was buried without me- 
morial beneath the altar in St. Peter’s Chapel, and by her side her 
brother Lord Rochford, who was involved in her unhappy doom ; 
Catherine Howard, and the infamous abettor of her crime, Lady 
Rochford, likewise moulder there. In the same vault also lie the 
illustrious Sir Thomas More ; Bishop Fisher; the Admiral Seymour 
and his brother the Protector; Cromwell, Henry’s creature ; the 
Duke of Norfolk, suitor of Mary Queen of Scots, and his son the 
Earl of Arundel, who died in prison in the ‘Tower; Robert Deve- 
reux, Earl of Essex, the object of Elizabeth’s love, and rash tempter 
of her resentment, stronger than affection; and, under the com- 
munion table, the restless and ambitious son of Charles II. and 
Mrs. Lucy Waters, James Duke of Monmouth; the Scottish rebel 
lords, Kilmarnock and Balmerino, and the graceless traitor, 
Simon Lord Lovat. The chapel, whose walls enclose the headless 
trunks of so many, or the dust which once composed them, is a 
plain edifice erected by Edward III., containing the monuments of 
Sir Richard Blount and Sir Michael his son, both lieutenants of 
the Tower in 1564 and 1592. A recumbent figure on an altar- 
tomb represents the person of Sir Richard Cholmondely, knight, 
lieutenant of the ‘Tower in the reign of Henry VIII. A stone 
in the floor records that ‘Talbot Edwards, late keeper of his 
majesty’s regalia, 30th September 1674, aged 80,” was here laid. 
It is needless to state that this ancient servant of the .'Tower was 
that Talbot Edwards who suffered from the plot of the infamous 
Colonel Blood to take possession of the crown jewels, and whose 
fidelity met with such slight notice, while the traitor himself was 
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permitted to make his desperate deed a step to court favour. 
Before quitting the Tower, a description of its notable features 
by Paul Hentzner, an ingenious foreigner, who visited England 
in the year 1598, may not be without interest :— 


“Upon entering the Tower,” he says, “we were obliged to leave our 
swords at the gate, and deliver them to the guard. When we were 
introduced, we were shown above a hundred pieces of arras belonging 
to the Crown, made of gold, silver, and silk ; several saddles, covered with 
velvet of different colours ; an immense quantity of bed furniture, such as 
canopies and the like, some of them richly ornamented with pearl ; some 
royal dresses, so extremely magnificent as to raise any one’s admiration at 
the sums they must have cost. We were next Jed to the Armoury, in 
which are these peculiarities—spears, out of which you may shoot ; shields 
that will give fire four times ; a great many rich halberds, commonly called 
partizans, with which the guard defend the royal person in battle ; some 
lances covered with red and green velvet, and the suit of armour of King 
Henry VIIJ.; many and very beautiful arms, as well for men as for horse- 
fights ; the lance of Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, three spans thick ; 
two pieces of cannon, the one fires three, the other seven balls at a time ; 
two others made of wood, which the English had at the siege of Boulogne 
in France; and by this stratagem, without which they could not have 
succeeded, they struck a terror as at the appearance of artillery, and the 
town was surrendered upon articles; nineteen cannons of a thicker make 
than ordinary ; and in a room apart thirty-six of a smaller ; other cannons 
for chain shot, and balls proper to bring down masts of ships ; cross-bows, 
bows and arrows, of which to this day the English make use in their 
exercises. But who can relate all that is to be seen here? Eight or nine 
men, employed by the year, are scarce sufficient to keep all the arms 
bright. 

“The Mint for coining money is in the Tower N.B. It is to be noted 
that when any of the nobility are sent hither, on the charge of high 
crimes punishable with death, such as murder, &c., they seldom or never 
recover their liberty. Here was beheaded, Anna Bolen, wife of King 
Henry VIIIL., and lies buried in the chapel, but without any inscription ; 
and Queen Elizabeth was kept here by her sister Queen Mary, at whose 
death she was enlarged, and by right called to the throne. 

“On coming out of the Tower, we were led to a small house close by, 


where are kept a variety of creatures, viz., three lionesses, one lion of 


great size called Edward IV., from his having been born in that reign, 
a tiger, a lynx, a wolf exceedingly old; this is a very scarce animal in 
England, so that their sheep and cattle stray about in great numbers 
without any danger, though without anybody to keep them.* There is 


* '’he wolf appears from several enactments to have abounded in this 
country until its forests were sufficiently cleared for the extirpation of the 
race. The Saxon name for January was Wolf-moneth, from the famished 
rapacity of these animals at that season ; Edgar employed criminals for 
their destruction, in the production of a given number of wolf's tongues, 
and commuted the Welsh tribute for the annual equivalent of three 
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besides a porcupine and an eagle: all these creatures are kept in a remote 


place, fitted up for the purpose, with wooden lattices, at the queen’s 
expense. 


“Near to this tower is a large open space; on the highest part of it is 
erected a scaffold for the execution of noble criminals, upon which they 
say three princes of England, the last of their families, have been beheaded 
for high treason. On the Thames close by are a great many cannons, 
such chiefly as are used at sea.” 


A report of commissioners on the state of the Tower in 1623, 
states that “the moat is much overgrown, and filled up for 
gardens ; and round the counterscarp, and within the moat also, 
there are placed many houses, sheds, timber-yards, coal-yards, 
wheelers’-yards, &c.” This corroborates Stow’s account. In a 
paper drawn up by a yeoman warder, produced by Bayley, we 
have a reference to the neglect and declined state of the ‘Tower 
buildings in 1641. At this time the White Tower belonged to 
the Ordnance, the Martin Tower to the porter of the Mint, the 
Byward and Watergate Towers to the warders. Eleven other 
towers are each specified as a prison lodging. 

Samuel Pepys—the Paul Pry of Charles IL.’s reign—has an 
entry of a royal visit to the Tower, for a purpose worthy of the 


monarch who divided among his mistresses the money voted by 
the Parliament for his father’s cenotaph :— 


“Sir J. Minnes, Sir W. Batten and I,” he says, “going forth towards 
Whitehall, we hear that the king and duke are coming this morning to 
the Tower to see the Dunkirk money. So we by coach to them, and then 
went up and down all the magazines with them ; but methought it was 


poor discourse, and frothy, that the king’s companions (young Killigrew 
among the rest) had with him.” 


The same delightful gossip and notorious busybody likewise 
visits the Tower, with royal authority, to discover a concealed 
treasure of seven thousand pounds, which was stated, with con- 
siderable mystery, to be hidden away in the vaults there. It 
was agreed that the informer was to have two, Lord Sandwich 


luundred wolves’ heads. In the reign of Athelstan it was found necessary 
to appoint places of refuge from these ferocious animals, one of which is 
recorded to have been situated at Flixton, on the wolds of Yorkshire. The 
annoyance of wolves continued down through the reign of Edward I. and 
his successors, for we have several mandates to take and destroy them. 
In Derbyshire certain tenants held their lands on condition of taking 
wolves. (Wolve hunt.) So late as 1577, Scotland appears to have suffered 
from the ravages of wolves. The last British wolf was destroyed by 
Sir Ewen Cameron. They lingered in Treland so late as 1710. 
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two, and the king three of the buried thousands. The Lord 


Mayor and the constable of the Tower assisted in the search. 

“Sir H,. Benet and my Lord Mayor did give us full power to fall to 
work ; so our guide demands a candle, and down into the cellars he goes 
inquiring whether they were the same that Baxter always had, He went 
into several little cellars, and then went out a-doors to view, and to the 
coal harbour, but none did answer so well to the mark which was given 
him to find it by as one arched vault ; where, after a great deal of counsel 
whether to set upon it now, or delay for better and more full advice, to 
digging we went till almost, eight o’clock at night, but could find nothing.” 

The search was renewed, but, says Samuel, “* We went away 
like fools.” In a third attempt they were accompanied by a 
woman who undertook to make all clear, but the search was still 
in vain. In a fourth attempt they betook them to dig in the 
garden ; but Pepys’ ardour was by this time cooled, and he took 
refuge in the governor’s house, where he beguiled the time by the 
fire, reading one of the plays of Phineas Fletcher. At last, he 
says, ‘“‘ We went to them at work, and having wrought below the 
bottom of the foundation of the vault, I bid them give over, and so 
all our hopes ended.” 

Tower Hill remained for a considerable time debatable ground 
between the Crown and the City. In the reign of Edward LV. the 
king’s officers erected there a gallows and a scaffold for the 
execution of offenders ; but the citizens were roused by this invasion 
on their privilege of hanging and heading, and the king issued a 
proclamation, by which he disavowed any part in the encroachment. 
Thenceforth the lethal apparatus was provided by the City, and 
the lieutenant surrendered all further authority over the condemned, 
on receiving a quittance for his body from the sheriff at the outer 
gate of the fortress. Sir Simon de Burley, knight of the garter, 
and companion and tutor to Richard II., appears to have been the 
first to suffer by the axe on Tower Hill. Froissart, speaking of the 
sacrifice to faction, of this good knight, says, “To write of his 
shameful death right sore displeaseth me, for when I was young 
I found him a most noble knight, sage, and wise.” ‘The good 
queen, Anne of Bohemia, is said to have remained for three hours 
on her knees before the Duke of Gloucester—the king’s uncle 
—imploring mercy for him in vain. To detail the long series 
which followed would only be in a measure to repeat the summary 
of eminent prisoners of the ‘Tower. The last execution on this 
fatal spot, within the writer’s knowledge, he himself witnessed 
during a recent perambulation ; but it was in character with the 
present settled and uneventful times, being that part in the per- 
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formance of Master Punch when, by a dexterous moyement, he 
surrenders to the hangman the grinning honours of the noose, 
and leaves him to swing in his stead. This was enacted upon the 
very spot once burthened by the scaffold, and it suggested) the 
impression of a grotesque tailpiece at the conclusion of a long and 
dreary story. 

On the completion of the fortress on Tower Hill, the Conqueror 
entered London amid a great display of rejoicing, and on the Christ- 
mas-day following the first Norman King of England was crowned 
in Westminster Abbey, the last work and sepulchre of the Confessor. 
Prefatory to the ceremony, a Norman prelate-—Geoflrey bishop of 
Cautances—asked the Normans present, in their own tongue, if they 
were willing that William should be crowned king of England. 
Then the Archbishop of York asked the English if they would 
have William the Norman for their king. The acclamation which 
ensued was so great, that the foreign troops outside the Abbey 
mistook it for a ery of alarm, and ina sudden impulse of mistrust 
and resentment they set fire to several houses near the Abbey. 
Amid the fire and confusion, some rushed to the Abbey to the 
rescue of their duke, whom they deemed betrayed, their weapons 
flashing through the smoke of the burning tenements, and raised 
such a tumult that the Normans, conceiving this to be the token of 
a general insurrection of the population of London, while the 
English suspected the whole to be a pretext for their massacre, 
unarmed and in the garb of peace as they were, both parties rushed 
forth out of the sacred building in dismay and confusion. Meanwhile, 
thus portentously begun, the ceremony went on, William being left 
with only the Archbishop and a few dismayed priests, insisting, 
although he trembled from head to foot, that they should carry 
out the ceremony, and with maimed rites, amid din and confusion, 
the Conqueror took the coronation oath of the Anglo-Saxon kings, 
with this spontaneous addition that he would treat the English 
people as well as the best of their kings had done. ‘The better- 
disposed among the Normans then exerted themselves to check 
their countrymen, who were plundering the houses of the English, 
as a pretext for which they had probably raised the tumult, and 
assisted in extinguishing the fire and restoring order. ‘Thus at 
the beginning of William’s reign the people of London experienced 
a foretaste of the violence and rapacity of the Norman soldiers, by 
which their countryman in general were oppressed through many 
generations. It is but fair, however, to ascribe much of those 
oppressions to the soldiers and military chiefs, whose insubordination 
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and insolence were not readily to be suppressed by a government 
their weapons had raised up, and which still required their support. 
The goodwill or policy of William is evident in his first act towards 
the City of London, in bestowing, at the intercession of William 
(Norman Bishop of London), a charter in the Anglo-Saxon lan- 
guage. The charter itself continues among’ the monumental 
treasures of the City. It consists briefly of four lines and a 
quarter, fairly written in the Saxon character, on a slip of parch- 
ment in length six inches, in breadth one inch. 

The seal of the charter is of white wax, but being broken, 
the pieces are carefully sewed up in an orange or tawny-coloured 
silken bag. The seal bears the figure of the Conqueror on horse- 
back. On the reverse he is represented seated in a chair of state. 
The rim of the seal being almost obliterated, the only visible part 
of the inscription are the letters M. WILL. The charter, being 
rendered into modern English, reads thus :— 


“ William the king friendly salutes William the bishop, and Godfrey the 
Portreve, and all the burgesses within London, both French and English. 
And I declare, that I grant you all to be law-worthy, as you were in the 
days of King Edward, and I grant that every child shall be his father’s 
heir after his father’s days, and I will not suffer any person to do you 
wrong. God keep you.” * 

The Conqueror afterwards granted to the citizens another 
charter in the same language as the first, which reads as follows :— 


“ William the king friendly salutes William the bishop, and Sweyn the 
sheriff, and all my thanes in East Saxony, whom I hereby acquaint, that 
pursuant to an agreement, I have granted to the people, my servants, 
the hide of land at Gyddesdune. And also, that I will not suffer either 
the French or the English to hurt them in anything.”+ 


It is remarked of this charter, that it does not mention the 
persons to whom the grant is made. The locality of the hide of 
land therein mentioned is understood to be Gadsden, in Hertford- 
shire. In William’s reign the authority of the Portreve became 
subservient to that of the bailiff, or civil governor, which title 
merged into that of mayor. The first bailiff, by his name, Wol- 
garius, would appear to have been a Saxon; the second was 

’ Geffry de Magnum, a Norman. The erection of the Ecclesiastical 
Courts, as those of the archdeacon, bishop, and archbishop, were 
due to this reign. The Court of Appeal to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury was entitled the Court of Arches, from having formerly 


been held in the church of St. Mary le Bow (de Arcudus). 


* Brad. Hist. Treat. Bur. + Maitland, Hist. Lond. 
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LETTERS FROM ALABAMA,—No. II. 


Dallas, May 20th, 18—. 
‘Tuere is no solitude like that which is felt by him who for the 
first time walks the streets of a busy city in which he is a total 
stranger. Crowds of human beings pass by, each possessed of the 
thoughts, feelings, and affections of a man; yet not one stretches 
out the hand of friendship, not one bestows a nod of acquaintance, 
not one gives so much asa glance of recognition. In the gloom of 
the forest, in the silence of the wilderness, far from human abodes, 
my heart leaps for joy ; there I am not lonely, though alone ; there 


hundreds of objects meet my gaze, with which I have long been 
accustomed to hold sweet communion. 


“Thanks to the human heart by which we live, 
Thanks to its tenderness, its joys, and fears ; 
To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.” 


Such thoughts as these obtruded on my mind, as, having landed 
from the vessel just as day was departing, a time that predisposes 
to depression, I walked unheeded and unknown through the city 
of Mobile. These thoughts, however, soon passed off, and gave 
way to curiosity and surprise. I was struck by an unusual 
character, a certain something of a foreign appearance, which was 
forcibly evident, but which I cannot describe, in the streets a little 
removed from the more commercial part of the city. Perhaps it 
was owing to the absence of foot-pavements, and to the occurrence 
of large patches of what looked at a little distance like grass, but 
consisted only of short weeds very thinly scattered ; to the strange 
trees and plants which shaded the sides, such as the pride of China 
(Melia azedarach), the honey locust (leditschia triacanthos), 
the fan-palm (Chamerops palmetto), Adam’s needle (Yucca 
aloifolia), &c.; to the almost universality of open verandahs, 
beneath which the inhabitants were sitting to enjoy the cool breath 
of evening; or to all these combined, and other causes which 
escaped my detection. 

I was surprised to observe dead horses and cows suffered to lie 
exposed on the shore, scarce out of the town, a neglect which I 
should suppose by no means likely in this hot climate to contribute 
to the health of the inhabitants. The exhalations arising from the 
extensive muddy flats, which are left uncovered at low water, must 
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likewise be very prejudicial, and probably materially tend to give 
this town the unhealthy reputation which it possesses. Placed at 
the mouth of two large rivers, which may be.said to drain the 
whole of thé State, and protected by a deep and capacious bay, 
Mobile may be considered as well situated for commerce ; and a 
flourishing’ trade exists in cotton, the staple of the State, with 
Liverpool, London, Havre, and the ports of the northern United 
States. ‘The shallowness of the water in the bay is however a 
drawback, as vessels above a hundred tons burden cannot come to 
the town, but are compelled to lie at fifteen or twenty miles 
distance, causing great delay in unloading and shipping goods. 
Having left all nature still unemerged from the torpor of winter, 
when I departed, and having since spent a tedious period of many 
weeks on the ocean without any intermission, except that of the 
brief but pleasant hour spent on Cayo Boca, you will easily under- 
stand the enthusiasm with which 1 embraced the first opening of 
sunlight the next morning, to hasten imto the dense forests which 
closely environ the town. Everything here was new, scarcely a 
tree occurred that I was familiar with, and few I can now 
recollect sufficiently, to identify.. The  magnolias, superb and 
magnificent; a8 they are, were conspicuous and numerous ;. the 
large, glossy, Jaurel-like leaves, gave them a rich and. noble 
appearauce, though I saw none of them adorned with the beautiful 
blossoms for which they are so famous, It may be that I was too 
late, that the season. of flowering was over; for, as 1 passed up the 
river, many trees on the banks were richly ornamented with: 
blossoms, especially as I approached the hill country. Large and 
gorgeously-coloured insects hovered over the flowers, or fluttered 
from bush to bush, in such profusion that L was almost: bewildered. 
I was but scantily furnished with collecting boxes, and one was 
no sooner occupied than it had to be emptied, and the former 
captive rejected for a) more tempting prize, until at length | 
resolved ,to cease capturing, and content myself with admiring. 
A handsome locust was numerous im the larva state, of a glossy 
black, striped longitudinally with showy searlet. I took a pretty 
little skipper butterfly which is not figured in Boisduval’s splendid 
“ Tconographie ;” it is much like Hesperia malve, but still more 
resembles H. Proto of Godart, or H. Orcus of Cramer. | 
observed, in the little pools of dark water by the road-sides and 
im the woods, numbers of creatures that would dart from the edge 
into deep water the imstant a footstep approached, so quickly that 
it was almost impossible to catch a glance at their form. I at 
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length discovered that they were cray-fish (Astacus Americanus), 
closely resembling those of ow own rivers. 

In the waste places around the city, and especially near the 
shore, the prickly pear (Opuntia) grows in large impenetrable 
thickets. Every one knows the flat, oval, fleshy joints of which 
this plant is composed, each growing out of the edge of another, 
and each studded with tufts of bristling spines. . Flowers and fruit 
were both numerous; the latter unripe indeed, yet sufficiently 
attractive, from their plump contour and purple hue, to tempt me 
to essay the taste of one. In a moment I regretted my rashness, 
for my tongue and lips were filled with fine barbed spines, which 
continually worked farther in, and gave great pain, One by one, 
however, | contrived to tear them out, or break them off, but not 
till I had thoroughly learned the need of caution in eating prickly 
pears, 

As I had no acquaintance in Mobile, I took the first opportunity 
of proceeding to the mountainous part of the State, to which I had 
introductions. ‘The same day, therefore, 1 took passage on board 
one of the fine high-pressure steamers that throng the Mobile 
wharves, to go up the Alabama river. 

It was evening when we left the city; from which the course of 
the river winds for many miles through a flat marshy country, and 
is bordered on each side by a broad belt of reeds, which grow 
thick and strong out of the very water. By day I suppose this 
appearance would be unpleasing; but the gloom of night, limiting 
the view to a few yards around us, and making visible the beautiful 
fireflies which danced and crawled about the reeds in myriads, or 
made interrupted lines of radiance as they flew like shooting stars 
through the air, made the scene one of romantic and high grati- 
fication. By and by, we come into more uneven ground, where 
the high banks reflect a black shadow on the smooth water, seeming 
to contract the broad river to a brook; the calm, mirror-like 
surface, unrufiled by a zephyr, gives back the Tht of each indi- 
vidual star; and now and then, as we round some point, a bright 
red glare, with its watery reflection, suddenly and unexpectedly 
bursts upon our gaze from the beacon-fire of some wood-yard, 
casting a broad illumination on the opposite bank, which has a 
startling and poetic effect; while the hoarse and hollow booming of 
the steam, occurring at regularly-measured intervals, seems not 
out of keeping with the general solemnity of the scene. ‘The busy 
hum and bustle of the vessel gradually subsided into quietness ; 
but long after all the rest of the passengers had retired to rest, to 
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whom I suppose the scene presented not the charm of novelty, | 
continued on deck with unabated delight ; and when I retired, it 
was not to sleep, for 1 could not avoid sitting up in bed, and 
gazing, through the open window of my berth, on the placid 
beauty of the night. 

At early day, too, I found it delightful to stand alone on the 
upper deck, and watch the opening morning. It was yet dawn; 
stillness and quiet prevailed, the decks were yet untrodden, the 
noise of the day was yet hushed, the bats and the whip-poor-wills 
were still sweeping over the stream in tortuous flight, both engaged 
in the same vocation, the pursuit of crepuscular insects. ‘The 
breadth of wing and rushing flight of the latter deceived me for 
some time into the notion that they were large swallows; the bat, 
though of swift wing, had no chance whatever in a race with them. 
As the eastern sky began to glow and brighten into fiery red, they 
gradually disappeared, the bats being the first to retire. Soon the 
sun, with dilated face, peeped over the horizon in cloudless majesty, 
and flushed with golden light the hills and cultivated fields that 
surrounded us; but as yet the air was delightfully cool and re- 
freshing, and perfumed with the breath of flowers, which after a 
while was dissipated by the increasing heat. The river was 
smooth, and shone like silver, until its surface was broken and 
swollen by the rushing steamer; before us we had a polished 
surface, reflecting a cloudless sky ; behind us we left a rolling sea, 
enshrouded beneath a long sable cloud of dense smoke. 

Nor was the day without pleasure, though we ‘passed no towns, 
and very few settlements, at least during the daylight : occasionally 
we stopped to replenish our stock of wood, which is cut, split, and 
corded, at certain stations by negroes residing at them; these 
stations are called wood-yards. The moment the steamer stops, 
the crew begin to bring the wood on board on their shoulders, and 
it is astonishing to observe how quickly the great piles are trans- 
ferred, and we are again on our roaring and rushing course. 
Here and there we open on some large cleared estate, and fields 
planted with corn or cotton, as yet scarcely appearing above ground, 
and perhaps a single negro-hut ; but the planters’ houses and the 
general buildings of the farm do not appear, they being situated 
at a considerable distance from the margin. Every spring the 
river overflows its banks, and inundates the surrounding country to 
a wide extent. Of this I saw sufficient traces, though the water 
had now returned to its wonted channel: high up, on the trees 
which overhang the water, the branches were incumbered with 
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rubbish that had been left there by the spring flood, and which 
showed the great extent to which the river had been swollen. In 
one tree was the carcase ofa cow that had probably been drowned 
in the freshets, and having become entangled among the forked 
boughs, had been deposited in the odd situation in which I saw it. 
In general the banks are clothed with tall forests to the water’s 
edge; trees arrayed in all shades of green, of various height and 
form, some covered with glorious flowers, suddenly appeared and 
as swiftly vanished—a constantly-shifting panorama. Many trees 
had their tangled roots all exposed by the washing away of the 
soil from beneath them, others were prostrate in the stream from 
the operation of the same cause ; sometimes a pretty wooded island 
appeared, cleaving the stream with its shore of bright yellow sand ; 
now the river expanded into a silvery lake, then narrowed to a 
gorge, between beetling precipices of limestone rising perpendicu- 
larly to the height of several hundred feet. 

I was surprised to observe so exceedingly little of animal life : 
scarcely a single insect (except the fireflies) was to be seen during 
the whole voyage up, and very few birds. The depth of the 
forest is not favourable to the development of animal existence ; 
the edges of the woods, or open plains, where light is abun- 
dant, where flowers bloom, and herbs seed, are the resort of birds 
and insects; and on this account, these charming visitants are 
found to swarm when man has made a clearing, even in the spot 
where before scarcely an individual could have been found. A 
few I saw: the blue heron (Ardea ccerulea), with double neck 
and stretched-out legs, slowly flapped his great wings, in his 
heavy flagging flight from shore to shore; the belted kingfisher 
(Alcedo aleyon) shot along with a harsh rattling laugh, or sitting 
on some low projecting branch, suddenly plunged headlong into 
the water beneath, and instantly emerged with his prey; the 
wood-duck (Anas sponsa) flew shyly along the margin, close to 
the water, beneath the overhanging bushes; now and then we 
overtook a water-tortoise (mys) swimming at the surface, his 
body submerged, poking up his head at intervals with a timid 
curiosity, to see what all the noise was about. 

There is perhaps no river so winding as the Alabama. ‘The 
boat’s head is turned towards every point of the compass, and 
that often within the space of a few minutes: sometimes we may 
make a run of fifty miles, and be then within three miles of where 
we were at first. Indeed, at the place where I am now residing, 
which is about six miles in a direct line from the river, I have 
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been assured that the booming of a steamer’s engine will some 
times be heard in the morning, and continue to be audible at inter- 
vals for a great part of the day; the vessel having been, perhaps, 
at no time more than twenty miles distant, in a course of many hours. 

It is pleasant to meet another boat in the river, especially in- 
a part of the low country where fhe course is very tortuous: 
to catch the faint black line of smoke upon the sky, across the 
fields and marshes; after an interval to see it again, and faintly 
hear the roaring of the steam; then again to lose both sight 
and sound, and again and again to perceive both, gradually 
becoming more and more plainly perceptible; till at length she 
bursts into open view round some wooded point, rushes by in 
her majesty with her freight of human life, and, scarcely giving 
time to read her name broadly painted on her wheel-boxes, is 
instantly hidden beneath the black cloud of her own smoke. 

Owing to the great number of turns which the river makes, 
it was not until the second morning that we arrived at King’s 
Landing, having been two nights and one day performing a 
distance which, in a direct line, is not more than a hundred and 
twenty miles, Every extensive planter, whose estate borders on 
the river, has what is called a landing ; that is, a large building 
to contain bales of cotton; and if the bank be precipitous, as 
it is in this instance, flights of wide steps leading to the sum- 
mit, and a slide formed of planks reaching from the warehouse 
above to the water beneath. When cotton is to be shipped, the 
steamer is moored beneath the slide, the bale is rolled to the 
top, and down it shoots with an impetus that would send it 
across the deck far into the river, were not its impulse deadened 
by bales already on the deck; and even thus, when a row of 
bales receives the communicated force, I have seen the outmost 
one shot into the water, on the same principle that a billiard- 
ball in motion will impinge upon one at rest, and send it spinning 
along, while itself ceases to move. Here, then, was I landed an 
hour before dawn; my trunks placed on the lowest steps; and 
away went the vessel to her destination further up the river. 

I was quite alone, knowing neither the place nor the inha- 
bitants; but I was told that I should find a path on the top of 
the cliff, which would lead me to the manager’s house, and that 
the estate of a gentleman with whom I had some acquaintance 
lay about ten miles distant. I have said that I was alone, and 
it was quite dark; but I groped my way for about a quarter of 
a mile through the lofty forest, and came upon a clearing like 
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a farm-yard, in which were several houses close together. I 
made my way to the dvor of one (while a rascally cur kept up 
a most pertinacious barking), and knocked and shouted loudly 
to no purpose. I shouted again, the echoes died away, and 
again all was still. I then tried another house, and was at 
length answered by the cracked voice of a negro woman within. 
I told my business, that I had landed from the steamer, and was 
on my way to Pleasant-hill, and requested her to get up. I 
had been informed that lodging and refreshment were to be 
obtained here. A few minutes passed, and no sign of getting up, 
when again I shouted, and received the same answer,—* Sar? 
Iss, sar.” At last, after much exercise of patience, the old 
woman got up, and went to another house, and began to call— 
Mas’ James! Mas’ James!” but Master James was still less 
inclined to turn out than the sable lady herself had been, and 
for a long time either could not or would not understand what 
-was desired of him. All this, everything being so perfectly new 
to me, was more amusing than vexatious; it was not at all 
cold, and no inconvenience arose from remaining in the balmy 
air. When Master James tardily opened his castle door, rub- 
bing his eyes, yet not half awake, I found that this lad, a boy 
of twelve years, son of the manager, was, with the exception 
of the negro maid, the only person on the premises. He tumbled 
into bed again, while she raked among the ashes and got me 
some breakfast, by which time it was daylight. My luggage 
remained all this time on the steps at the river’s marge, perfectly 
free from risk, so lonely was the spot, until at daylight Master 
blew his conch long and loudly to call the people; and soon a 
dozen * black fellers” appeared with their mules, to whom having 
given orders about my trunks, I set out for the country. 

In the yard were some towering oaks, on which several fox 
squirrels (Seiwrus capistratus) were frisking and leaping from 
bough to bough with great animation. A pair of the beautiful 
summer red-bird (Tanagra estiva) were also chasing each other 
about the same trees. Though this is a gaily-dressed little fellow, 
I don’t think him so handsome as his congener, the Scarlet 
Tanager (Zanagra rubra) ; the fine contrast between the ver- 
milion body and the jet black wings and tail of the latter pleases 
me more than the uniform starlet coat of the former. Both, 
however, look very beautiful, as they play in the sun, among the 
quivering green leaves. With the day before me, 1 was not 
disposed to hurry on my journey, especially as so many charming 
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things were every instant catching my attention, and enchaining 
my observation. Butterflies became abundant, especially the very 
beautiful little Hairstreaks (Thecla), species of great delicacy and 
beauty, whose hind wings end in one or two lengthened tags. 
They are frisky little creatures, very fond of chasing each other 
through the air, and tumbling about with surprising quickness 
of evolution. When at rest, they often rub the surfaces of the 
hind wings upon each other, up and down alternately, and after 
a flight often return, like the flycatchers among birds, to the 
same spot from whence they departed—a projecting twig, or the 
topmost leaf of a bush. They were chiefly of one species (Thecla 
falacer, Boisd.), accompanied by several Polyommati. I did not 
find the Thecle numerous anywhere, but at that particular spot 
near King’s Landing. 

Beautiful flowers, of varied colours and fragrant perfume, 
thronged the edges of the forest, and the road-side: especially 


in the corners of the fences, which are almost wholly made of. 


rails set up in the zigzag fashion so general in the north, 
commonly called a Virginia fence. In the angles of these fences, 
there is always a dense and rank mass of vegetation, and many 
handsome flowers attain a luxuriance there which is not seen 
elsewhere. The beautiful scarlet woodbine (Caprifolium semper- 
virens) grew in profuse splendour among the bushes; its flowers 
being no less remarkable for fragrance than for elegance of 
form, and brilliancy of colour. I found that it possessed attrac- 
tions not only for man; for having gathered a spike, it was 
visited, even while in my hand, by a fine yellow butterfly (Colias 
Eubule, Boisd.) which instantly began probing the deep tubular 
blossoms with its sucker ; so eager was it to gratify its appetite, 
that without any trouble I caught it in my fingers. 

Many romantic spots occurred in the course of my walk, 
especially where some little brook crossed the road, making, where 
it emerged from and again entered the forest, pretty shady glens, 
so sombre with the bushes, whose over-arching tops touched each 
other overhead, and whose verdant and leafy branches seemed like 
an impenetrable wall, that the rays of an almost vertical sun were 
effectually shut out. 

In these cool retreats—and I saw several such—the Emerald 
Virgin Dragon-fly (Agrion Virginiea) delights to dwell. All the 
Dragon-fly tribe, being water-insects in their first stages, are 
observed to prefer hawking in the vicinity of water, as affording in 
abundance the prey which they pursue; but the open pond, or 
broad river, is most generally their resort. But he who would see 
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the Emerald Virgin must go to some such hidden brook as I have 
described, over which as it flows silently, in a deep soft bed of moss 
of the richest green, or brawls over a pebbly bottom, with impotent 
rage, three or four of these lovely insects may be seen at almost 
any hour on any summer day. It is, indeed, a fly of surpassing 
elegance and beauty; the male, especially, whose long and slender 
body is of a metallic green, so refulgent that no colour can convey 
an idea of it. This green hue becomes a deep blue, if held so as 
to reflect the rays of light falling on it, at a very obtuse angle—a 
property common to the green hue of many insects, and some birds. 
The eyes are glossy, round, and prominent ; the wings broad, filmy, 
and minutely netted, of a uniform purplish black. The female 
might easily be supposed to be of a different species: it is much 
duller in colour, the body being nearly black, having little of the 
bright-green reflection ; the wings are browner, and they are all 
marked with a rhomboidal white stigma, near the tip, which is 
wholly wanting in the male. Their mode of flight is graceful, but 
rather slow, so that they are easily captured; and they will not 
leave these their favourite haunts even though pursued. I have no 
doubt they are born and die within the limited space of a few yards. 

The refreshing coolness of these wild woodland-bowers was so 
tempting that I could not resist taking refuge in them from the 
burning heat without ; and thus I contracted an acquaintance with 
these “‘ demoiselles.” I encountered a stream, however, of higher 
pretensions —Mush Creek—which I crossed by means of a very 
primitive bridge, the trunk of a tall forest-tree, which had been 
cut down so as to fall across. On this tree, basking in the sun, lay 
a large snake, of a dusky-brown hue, about four feet in length, 
which, on my disturbing it, instantly plunged into the middle of 
the stream, and dived to the bottom. As the water was turbid, I 
saw no more of it. It was, no doubt, the species commonly called 
the Copper-belly (Coluber porcatus, Bosc.), which is numerous, but 
harmless. I afterwards observed a snake, probably of the same 
species, swimming swiftly in a clear stream, close to the surface, 
but entirely submerged; occasionally it stopped, protruding its 
head and neck about the surface to look about. 

In the fields of some large estates through which the road led, I 
saw, for the first time, negro-slaves performing the labours of agri- 
culture. ‘They were ploughing between two rows of cotton, which 
was just appearing above ground. The ploughs appeared to me to 
be rude and ineffective, the share doing little more than scratching 
the soil: each was drawn by a single mule. 

It was revolting to me to observe women engaged in this 
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laborious occupation, whose clothing—if the sordid rags which 
fluttered about them deserve the name—was barely sufficient for 
the claims of decency. Poor wretches! whose lot is harder 
than that of their brute companions in labour! for they have to 
perform an equal amount of toil, with the additional hardships of 
more whipping and less food. But perhaps you will say that | am 
not yet competent to speak on this subject :—perhaps I am not, 
therefore I defer it till a longer residence here has given me oppor- 
tunities of more mature observation, 

To return, then, to the wild and the free. Within a neglected 
pasture-field lay the carcase of a hog, which already diffused far 
and wide an odour anything but delectable. On this delicate 
morsel a pair of those obscene but useful vultures, the Turkey 
Buzzards (Cathartes aura), were regaling themselves; but, on my 
approach, they threw out their sable wings, and, lazily rising, flew 
slowly and heavily to a neighbouring tree, where, out of danger, 
they could still keep their banquet in view, and from whence they 
doubtless descended as soon as the coast was clear. 

Both raspberries (/tubus ideus) and strawberries (Fragaria 
Virginiana) I found ripe on the banks beside the road; but | 
understand they are now going out of season. I was the more 
pleased to see them, as being old acquaintances, and reminding 
me of the north. 

Beguiled by these not very important but pleasing observations, 
a few only of which I have attempted to recount to you, rendered 
tenfold more interesting by the charm of absolute novelty that 
attended everything here, the day waned away unperceived. When 
I arrived at the hospitable mansion of my friend, the afternoon was 
considerably advanced ; and I found that I had accomplished the 
tortoise-pace of one mile per hour. Here, however, I am at length 
writing to you these rough notes of my woodland ramble. If it 
afford you half as much pleasure to read it as it afforded me to 
walk it, I shall feel well repaid. I regret that I had not arrived 
here a couple of months earlier: the opening of the spring is the 
most interesting season of the year, when after a suspension, more 
or less absolute of activity and life, all nature springs into fresh 
existence: the gate of Eden is as it were reopened, and birds, 
insects, and flowers, renew their Creator’s praise. The commence- 
ment of this activity I have unfortunately missed ; I have come in 
the very height of the spring, if it be not already verging into 
summer. However, be it mine to notice what still remains to. be 


observed, instead of regretting that which is past, and which cannot 
be recalled. P. H. G. 
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I wap fallen asleep at last on that Christmas night. When I 
awoke the white clear light that had filled my room was gone. 
I knew the morning had begun, and started up to light the 
lamp; it was already half past five o’clock. My Swede was to 
come at six to take me, as he said, to see the churches. I was 
ready then. 

Thoughts, that can travel swifter even than electric telegraphs, 
had already gone to a dear and distant land; had already 
been breathed still further—to heaven—from whence a blessing 
might be sent where I could only send a thought. 

Then there was the slipshod sound of goloshes coming up the 
long stone stairs. Men never go without goloshes here, as 
much from fear of dirtying floors within doors as from fear of 
cold without them. A fine young English officer caused my 
hostess to shake her head by entering my rooms without having 
a pair of goloshes at the door, 

** Ah, these English |” said she, ‘‘ what a droll people they are! 
They go without goloshes.” 

However in the present case the goloshes were duly stepped 
out of in the little shut-up hall, or corridor; and then as I was 
in an inner room and could not be seen from the outer one, a voice 
spoke out there and said— : 

“T told my brother, madame, yesterday, that he must say to 
you what they always say in England at Christmas time, that 
is, ‘My compliments of the season to you!’ but 1 forgot to say 
it to you myself when I was with you on Christmas-eve. I hope 
you will pardon me, madame.” 

“Oh, it is time enough to.say it. Christmas-day, not Christ- 
mas-eve, is our great festival,” I answered from the other room. 

“Ts it so? oh,” said the punctilious Swede, quite relieved, 
“then I will say it now, if you will allow me.” So the tall figure 
drew itself up, and making a very low bow to the door, said, “ My 
compliments of the season to you, madame.’’ 

And I came to the door, and making an equally low courtesy, 
said as formally, “My compliments of the season to the Royal 
Secretary ;” for that was the good man’s office, and it is by the 
title or office, and not the name, that Swedes must be addressed. 
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Being then quite convinced that we had maintained the English 
fashions, he offered his arm to conduct me out on the icy stair- 
case, and bitterly-chilling passage. 

It was now much darker than at night. We went over the 
frozen streets; the firm snow, that lay an immense depth upon 
them, crackled crisply beneath our tread. Many figures were 
moving through them; ladies with women-servants carrying 
lanterns were hurrying to church; it is one of the rules of 
Swedish propriety that a lady cannot or should not, walk out 
after nightfall without a lantern: if the streets were in a glare 
of light—if the moon shone clearer than the sun at noonday 
now often does—if the Northern Lights shoot their gloriously 
coloured radiancy along the elevated horizon, this symbol of 
female respectability must precede a lady’s steps, casting its 
bewildering glare upon your eyes. I made the royal secretary 
a substitute for the lantern, and thus enjoyed the scene without 
suffering its inconvenience ; for even the streaming light of these 
lanterns on the snow and ice is a charm, the more to a stranger 
like myself. 

All the Stockholmers seemed to be astir. Wolf- and dog-skin 
clad coachmen were waiting, half-frozen, beside their carriages ; 
but most persons were on foot; scarcely a sledge was yet in 
motion, nor was the musical tingle of their bells yet heard. 
A flood of light guided us to the first church. There was no 
gas, and therefore the aspect was the more curious. That im- 
mense church was literally studded with candles, common tallow 
candles, which flared and glared in the cutting air. 

Sweden, being an exclusively Protestant country, the churches 
more nearly resemble ours than other churches on the Continent 
do. But the pillars of this church were wreathed with candles, 
the galleries bore a double line of them: the brilliant altar with 
its fine picture and enormous candlestick, as well as the gilt 
and decorated pulpit, shone in candle-light. I think I counted 
more then twenty before the altar: in fact, the whole church was 
dressed with lighted candles, just as ours are at Christmas with 
holly and ivy. 

But if the profusion of candles was extraordinary, that of 
human beings was more so. An entrance within the church was 
difficult when we arrived, and before many minutes passed, I 
could see, far down the street and around the door, a mass of 
people either trying to move on or standing quietly anxious at the 
porch, 
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Finding it scarcely possible even to stand in this large 
church, which, on common occasions is rather empty and very 
dark, we left it, and went to one still larger, that commonly called 
Stor Kylran, or the Great Church. Here the brilliancy was still 
greater, the crowd scarcely less. An enormous candlestick of 
seven branches was all lighted up: it was, in former times, an 
offering from one of the queens in gratitude for her royal 
husband’s escape from the Danes. The people who, on this 
Christmas morn, when the cold was really almost terrible in its 
strength—thronged thus to the churches, were chiefly of the 
lower, middle, or working classes: the great people are not so 
much to be seen in the ice-cold churches. There was, how- 
ever, on this occasion one noble and beautiful example of the 
contrary. In a great, conspicuous pew with a gilt crown in 
front, sat the second, and best-loved, prince of Sweden, the 
amiable and talented son of King Oscar I., Prince Gustaf, whose 
purely. artistic head, and, what might really be called spiritual 
countenance, always seemed to predict an early death. A _ pre- 
diction too soon fulfilled; for, not long after I saw him there, 
a nearly sudden death caused the first break in that happy 
family of which he was the pride and charm. He died at 
Christiania. This;was his last ‘ Jul-otta’—the last time he joined 
in morning-song on Christmas-day on earth. -May we not hope 
that he may join the song of the redeemed in heaven! 

It was a strange sight to see such numbers of persons thus 
thronging to church at six o’clock on a northern winter morning, 
especially when it is clear that the natives fear the cold more, and 
take greater precautions against it than foreigners do. But what 
most surprised me was to see the multitude of children, chiefly 
from six to ten years old, who were so zealously brought to this 
morning-song. Many of these were carried carefully through the 
streets, and lifted over the closely-packed throng into the 
churches. A man might be seen holding up in his arms a good 
stout, sturdy, little Swede, to give him a chance of seeing as 
well as hearing. Mothers were anxiously guiding in little girls 
with heads swathed in cotton or silk handkerchiefs : young lads 
conducted their juniors, and motherly little sisters with airs of 
maternal authority, pertinaciously, but very quietly, worked a 
passage for younger ones. The most perfect silence, the com- 
pletest decorum prevailed—no rudeness, pushing, or excitement, 
but a quiet perseverance. When we left this great church I re- 
marked: to my friend that not many English parents would like 
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their little ones to be thus brought out to early prayers at such 
a season, even in our milder clime. 

He informed me in reply of the cause that exists in Sweden 
for this attendance of children at the Christmas morning-song, 
or, as the term for this early service is in Swedish, ‘Jul-otta.’ 
It will be perhaps more agreeable to readers if I relate all this 
in the form of a dialogue as it passed between us while we walked 
alon 

Sais —*T will explain to you willingly, madame, our cus- 
toms, as I wish much that my country should be made known 
to England by persons who have made themselves acquainted 
with it. The people whom you now see crowding to the churches 
with their children come in great part from the country parts 
around the capital ; and the working-classes of Sweden are always 
anxious to bring their little children to this ‘ Jul-otta,’ because it 
is a tradition among them that children who have attended this 
first service of Christmas morning will learn to read without 
difficulty.” 

B.—* That is truly a sort of superstitious belief that seems 
to be productive of a good effect. But are the Swedes, then, so 
anxious that their children should learn to read ?” 

Swepe.—‘ That does not depend on themselves; they are 
obliged to have them taught to read, and even to write, in order 
that they should be confirmed ; for all persons are obliged to be 
confirmed, Without a certificate of confirmation one can hardly 
get a place, or be apprenticed to a trade, and unless confirmed, 
persons cannot even be married.” 

B.—Then, indeed, I see the necessity of learning to read in 
Sweden, for without reading there is no confirmation, and without 
confirmation there is no matrimony.” 

Swepe.—“ Just so, madame; and shone is indeed no respect- 
ability. The clergy are seaponsible for seeing that their people 
are duly instructed and confirmed; so that on the trial of a 
prisoner, if he be found ignorant, the pastor of his parish is 
written to by the judge to know why that poor creature has been 
neglected, aud the clergyman, or priest as we say here, must 
answer.” 

B.—“ That is good. But if the clergy take that charge, 
why are the parents so anxious that the children should read 
quickly ?”” 

Swepe.—‘I will tell you that also. Our parishes are very 
large, often thirty or forty English miles from end to end. The 
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schools, too, are far apart, as well as the churches, Many 
parents can never send their children to them, and must teach 
them themselves at home. You see, therefore, it is of consequence 
to them that they should learn easily. When they are to be 
confirmed, they must go to their priest and receive instruction 
for six months ; this is called by them reading before the priest, 
and is the most important and interesting time of the lives of 
our young people. We had not confirmation in our Lutheran 
church until.a late period, when one of our chaplains in London 
saw the rite administered there, and was the means of having it 
adopted here. 

B.—‘ This concourse of people at morning prayer in such 
intense cold and great darkness as this would scarcely be be- 
lieved in England, especially as this is not only a Protestant 
land, but one where you know they do not go to church generally 
nearly as much as we do.” 

Swepe.—* That is quite true. Our churches are too cold, 
they are never warmed, and in our winters it is thought dan- 
gerous to stay in them so long as our service lasts. But the 
eagerness you observe in hastening to them on Christmas morn 
is nothing in Stockholm to what you would see in the country. 
What do you say to persons sledging twenty English miles to 
this first service, and back on Christmas morn? Yet I have 
myself come that distance to ‘ Otte-song’ and back sei: » 

B.—* What is ‘ Otte-song ?’” 

Swepe.—*‘ Otte’ means the first part of the morning, from 
three to six o’clock, and ‘ otte-song’ is the same as your morn- 
ing-song. We have this every morning in our parish churches 
in Stockholm ; but when we speak of this service on Christmas 
morn, it is usual to call it ‘Jul-otta:’ and in all Churches 
throughout the country the people are eager to get to this first 
service, so that they even set out for the journeys to them at mid- 
night. The return home is often a dangerous business ; for there 
is a race, chiefly among the young men; who dash along in 
sledges blowing horns, and trying each to get home first, because 
there is a tradition that whoever comes home first from the 
‘ Jul-otta’ shall have his harvest in first next season; and they 
also believe that, if he should be unmarried, he will be the first 
to get a wife. I went once with a friend who was quite a 
thoughtless fellow, and I assure you he kept me in much fear ; 
for he wanted, 1 knew, to be married, and he had brought a 
horn, and blew it all along the road to clear the way ; we started 
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at two o’clock in the morning, and he dashed along in his 
sledge, every one keeping out of his way. He got home first, 
and was married that year. But you should see our ‘ Yule- 
time’ in the country. Here, in the capital, all is artificial life, 
but in the country, ah! there it is a happy time ; not for people 
only, but even for beasts and birds.” 

B.—* Birds ?” 

Swepe.—“ Yes, for birds even. At harvest-time, where 
people are good, the ‘ Yule-sheaf’ is laid by unthreshed for a 
Christmas feast for the poor birds, who are famishing then in 
the frost. On Christmas-eve this sheaf is hung on a high pole 
at the farmer’s door. If the ‘* Yule-sheaf’ were not seen near 
a house the neighbours would believe the farmer would have a 
bad harvest: they would think him a hard man, and cate little 
to help him.” 

B.—* And pray what is done for the beasts ?” 

Swepe.—*“ They give them double food on Christmas-eve, 
and the herd generally says, ‘ Eat well and thrive, my good 
beasts, for this is ‘ Jul-afton.’”’ 

B.—* It would be well for them if ‘Jul-afton’ came oftener, 
for they always look half-starved, and in winter they must often 
want this double portion.” 

Swepe.—“ If they did not get it on that evening some mis- 
chance would be expected. The servants also must be taken 
care of, and the mistress has to arrange supper-tables for them. 
Sometimes each servant has a little table, sometimes there is 
one table for two or three, and sometimes only one for several. 
Such a table is called ‘ Jul-bord,’ or ‘ Yule-table :’ it is covered 
with a white napkin, and on it the mistress lays ‘Jul-buller,’ or 
‘ Yule-bread ;’ that is, Christmas cakes made in various figures : 
at farm-houses they make them in the shape of horned cattle, 
and animals; and on these tables are also laid the ‘ Jul-klapper,’ 
or Christmas-boxes for the servants. What is left of the Christ- 
mas-bread is often kept till the first day of spring, that is the 
day when ploughing commences; which is, you know, another 
great rejoicing day in the country, and the farm servants then 
get the remains of their Christmas cakes and soften them in 
beer ; so you see that saves some expense, and helps their treat 
for ploughing-day.” 

My attention was now drawn to the beauty and singularity 
of the scene around us. It was now half-past eight o’clock ; it was 
not yet daylight, yet it was not dark; it was the clear twilight 
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of the North ; but one could not fancy it was the morning: the 
red horizon was only more faintly coloured than when the sun 
had set the evening before; the chief difference was that now 
the redness was on the east instead of the west. There was 
no rising sun; there was the stillness, calmness, and contempla- 
tive aspect of evening, with its shadowy and pensive light. It 
was strange to feel oneself, as a stray native of England, thus 
rambling admiringly through the streets of Stockholm before the 
sun had risen on a Christmas morn. 

How wide the snowy scenery appeared! the air here is so 
clear, and the distant clouds at the horizon are turning to a 
deep orange hue, showing the action of the still invisible sun. 
Ice and snow all around, and the fresh rolling water hurrying 
in one solitary current through the crystal channel; the white 
crisp ground, the white hills, white houses; the windows still 
glittering with light, and not a sight or plaint of misery to check 
one’s enjoyment. That walk was a real pleasure! 

I remarked the still lighted windows to my companion. 

* Yes,” he said, ‘‘ many even here do light up their houses on 
Christmas morn, but not as they do in the country. Ah, if you 
were in my province, that is Wermland, then you would see how 
all houses are illuminated now, not the smallest is allowed to 
be utterly dark. People must be miserably poor if they cannot 
even put a single light in their window. And when a house is 
seen to be dark by persons going to church—oh, that is indeed 
bad—that is quite a disgrace.” 

“Well! the custom is a pleasing emblem; it typifies the 
light of the world—the light that came into the world that we 
might not abide in darkness; that we might be enabled to 
walk as children of the light and of the day.” 

“It truly would be so,” the Swede rejoined ; “ but I fear many 
persons, like myself, have liked the old custom without thinking 
much of the emblem you speak of. This is quite an old custom ; 
I think it comes from the old Catholic times ; but the people like 
it because it is old.” 

When we reached the great doors that admit me into the 
court of the large house wherein I lodge, I found a tidy, pretty- 
mannered little girl waiting there with a small basket in her 
hand containing some tiny plants. She asked me to buy one. 
It was the first flower of spring, the Anemone hepatica, which 
forms its little buds in autumn, then buries them beneath the 
snow, and when spring melts away its chilly covering, appears 
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there, ready dressed, to meet the sunbeams, strewing the still 
cold, bare forest-ground with its blossoms, growing round the 
roots of dark firs or leafless trees, and blooming amid the blighted 
straw-coloured 

The child had carried that little * blo-sippa’ five or six Eng- 
lish miles to sell it for less than a halfpenny. I gave her 
some confectionary, and received a courtesy in return, that 
would have graced the first drawing-room in our land, and a 
simple look of gratitude that would grace all places. 

I then went to my lonely breakfast, and spent the rest of this 
Christmas-day —the first I had ever spent in a foreign land— 
quite alone. It is not celebrated by the Swedes in the way it 
is with us. They anticipate all that on its eve, and the day 
itself is more religiously kept. 

I had been engaged to spend it with our minister; but the 
post, unaffected by times of joy or sorrow, had on this day 
brought distressing tidings to that respected house, for other 
English residents thought of all lonely fellow country-people ; so 
I felt that good comes out of evil, and that it is well to be 
left alone, even on a Christmas-day, in a strange land, if it 
teaches us when at home to think of, and feel for the houseless 
and homeless—the stranger and solitary. 

Since that Christmas time, what changes have come to pass ! 
The time has not been long, yet among them are some striking 
ones. The good, respected, but then afflicted, representative of 
our government, at whose hospitable mansion I was to have 
spent that day, is now beneath the walls of Sebastopol, leading 
our gallant navy against the Russians with whom we were then 
on terms of friendly intimacy; his name is now ever put forth, as 
the bravest among commanders, just as it was then as the kindest 
and warmest among friends. 

So ends the recollections of a Christmas in Sweden. 

S. B. 


a ae oe ae 


Ir thou art worn and hard beset 
With sorrows that thou wouldst forget ; 
If thou wouldst read a lesson that will keep 
Thy heart from fainting, and thy soul from sleep, 
Go to the woods and hills !—No tears 
Dim the sweet look that Nature wears. 
LONGFELLOW. 





SCHAMYL AT HOME; 
OR, GLIMPSES OF THE DOMESTIC LIFE OF THE CIRCASSIAN 
WARRIOR. 
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Tue name of Schamyl has long been before the civilized world as 
a synonyme for bravery and glorious deeds of heroism. Nor is its 
prestige likely speedily to die out. As the hero of the Caucasus, 
as the symbol of modern chivalry, as the champion of his people’s 
wild mountain liberty, and as the terrible avenger of. ambition, he 
continues to maintain his traditional renown. ‘The invading forces 
of the northern despot have again, very recently, felt the weight 
of his chastisement, in one of those sudden, swift, avalanche-like 
irruptions of his hardy mountaineers, which have long invested his 
name with so much terror to the military myrmidons of the Czar. 
But for the stupendous achievements which have, for some months 
past, centred all eyes and hearts upon Sebastopol, the brilliant 
exploit of the Circassian warrior in the neighbourhood of Tiflis 
would have enjoyed a larger share of public attention. And it is 
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highly probable that, in the succeeding spring, when a new and 
more vigorous Asiatic campaign against Russia is undertaken, he 
and his brave fighting men will again distinguish themselves, and 
render signal service to their European allies, in the noble task 
to which they have pledged themselves in the interest of public 
justice and humanity. 

But, although the name and chivalric exploits of Schamy] are so 
familiar to the reader of our English newspapers and periodicals, 
it is surprising how little is known concerning the personnel of this 
redoubtable man. After reading of the mysterious visits of this 
chieftain, at the head of his irresistible flood of warriors, to the 
camp of the Russian invaders—the tremendous force of the onset, 
by which everything is borne before them—and the magical celerity 
with which they disappear in their mountain fastnesses when their 
work is done—who is there that does not long to follow them to 
their secret alpine heights, which the Russian eagle has never 
yet been able to reach, and examine into the habits and 
customs of this brave, but comparatively unknown, people? This 
laudable curiosity we are about to attempt to gratify to some 
extent, by affording some glimpses of the domestic life and resi- 
dence of the great prophet-warrior. The interest attaching to the 
scanty information we may be able to supply is enhanced by the 
circumstance, that both political policy and religious requirements 
induce the chieftain to surround himself by almost impenetrable 
barriers, so as to exclude all, and especially the Christian, from the 
precincts of his domestic circle. We now proceed to narrate the 
principal incidents of a visit which, but a few years ago, was paid, 
under somewhat extraordinary circumstances, to Schamyl’s home. 

It was in May, 1848, that a merchant, a native of Murdock, 
applied to the commander of a Russian fortress on the borders of 
Circassia, under the following singular circumstances. It appears 
that, about eight years before, a beautiful girl, a cousin of the 
merchant, had been captured and carried off into the interior by 
some of Schamyl’s people, and who afterwards, as he had learned, 
became one of the wives of the chieftain. The object of his appli- 
cation to the Russian governor was to request him to employ his 
influence to facilitate an interview between him and his lost rela- 
tive. ‘This the Russian functionary consented to do, by allowing 
the merchant to communicate with the scouts, through whom he was 
enabled to establish a correspondence with the Naibs Duba-Sadaulah 
and Dalchik. By means of the former, who was a favourite 
and a privy councillor of Schamyl, he communicated by letter with 
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the warrior himself. In a few days a messenger arrived from Duba 
with the announcement, in Schamyl’s name, that Duba himself, 
Egie Adschi, and another confidant of the chief, would act as 
guides and bring him to the residence of their leader. But we 
shall allow the traveller in these secluded and closely-guarded 
regions, for the most part, to tell his own tale, merely somewhat 
condensing the narrative :— 


“When I was informed,” he says, ‘‘that Schamyl’s ambassadors were 
within four versts of the fortress, I took leave of its commander, who 
warned me of my danger, put on the costume of the Tschetschenzes, 
armed myself completely, and set out in the company of two well-mounted 
horsemen. One of these, named Sisa, was my host. 

“Along the ravine of the Argua, I approached the messengers of 
Schamyl, and when we were about within gunshot of them, we consulted 
as to who should advance. My companions refused to go forwards, for, 
belonging to a village that had submitted to the Russians, they were at 
deadly enmity with Schamyl’s people. I reminded them that, according 
to Mussulman law, a kunak (host) should rather die than leave his friend 
in danger; on which appeal Sisa agreed to follow me; but the other 
remained behind. 

“ Approaching cautiously to within a short distance, I asked Sisa if he 
recognised either of the Naibs. ‘Only the Naib Duba,’ he replied— him 
who is distinguished by a yellow turban.’ 1 then saluted him aloud in his 
own language, to which he responded. Advancing with the greatest cir- 
cumspection, for I feared an ambuscade, I at last sprang suddenly forward 
and held out my hand to him. We then exchanged salutations after the 
manner of the Tschetschenzes.” 

‘The party was then joined by an escort of fourteen horsemen, 
each of whom had to be greeted separately ; and after a variety of 
questions and satisfactory answers, as to the object of our merchant’s 
visit, they set out on their journey. Not quite satisfied, however, 
as to the honesty of his intentions, and fearmg he might be a 
Russian spy, they conducted him by a most difficult and circuitous 
route. ‘The road was constantly up-hill, and often so precipitous 
that they were obliged to dismount and lead their horses. ‘They 
also traversed pathless forests, swarming with boars of an immense 
size. It was not till the seventh day that they reached the village 
of Datsche-Barsa, the residence of Duba, in whose house our 
traveller was accommodated. 

Our narrator continues :— 

“Soon after we had arrived at our resting-place all the inhabitants of 
the village came to the house of the Naib, some of whom sat down in the 
second story of the house, where we drank Russian tea under an open 
gallery. I was much amused with the behaviour of the Naib’s servants to 
the crowd of inquisitive natives who thronged the house. At length they 
armed themselves with sticks, belaboured the crowd lustily, and drove 
VOL. Il. 
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them away, asking them at the same time who they were, what they 
wanted, and if they had never seen a Russian before ? 

“The next morning we continued our journey, as before, over steep 
rocks and fearful precipices—up lofty mountains, and through almost 
impenetrable forests—till we came at length to an immense valley, in 
the middle of which lies the village of Wedenno. About four versts to the 
east of the village is seen a small opening in the mountain, bounded on the 
right by the lofty, forest-clothed mountain, and protected on the left by a 
fearful chasm, through which flows the Chlilo. In the midst of this 
opening is a flat space, from which rises a fortress, surrounded by a 
variety of other buildings. This inaccessible stronghold is called Dargy 
Wedenno, and is the residence of the illustrious chieftain. The stronghold 
has but one gate, which is protected by a tower within the outer fortifica- 
tions. These consist of large beams, fixed into the ground, the intervals 
between them being filled up with stones and rubbish, rammed down into 
a compact mass, To the right of this fortress is a village set apart for the 
murids. There is another small assemblage of houses near by, inhabited 
principally by mechanics, among whom is a watchmaker. A large reser- 
voir, used for bathing purposes is supplied with water from a spring in 
the adjacent mountain. At a short distance is a storehouse, filled with 
maize, wheat, and other grain. Such are the environs and the outward 
aspect of Schamyl’s abode. 

“T arrived at Dargy on the evening of the eighth day, and stayed at the 
house of Egie Adschi, The three next days were occupied in interrogations 
and cross-examinations, as to the object and aim of my journey, as 
Schamyl feared that I was some treacherous emissary in the employ of 
Russia. During this painful interval of suspense I hovered between life 
and death; for if the result of the inquiries had been unfavourable, my 
death would have been inevitable. The suspicions of my interrogators 
however, were disarmed, and I was hospitably entertained. At the close 
of the third day I was invited to supper in Schamyl’s house for strangers, 
where his more immediate followers take their meals. This building is 
situated in the midst of the fortress. At the end of the meal, they offered 
me pilau ; and, to my astonishment, I remarked that the guests, of whom 
there were no fewer than twenty present, became much excited after they 
had partaken of the pilau, frowned, and looked gloomily at me. The horri- 
ble thought now flashed across my mind that they might have treated me 
kindly only as a preliminary to cutting off my head. But I preserved an 
air of cold indifference, however, and endeavoured to console myself with the 
reflection that it must be a strange custom of theirs to look gloomy and 
whisper mysteriously to each other after having eaten pilau. At this 
harrowing juncture of affairs, I addressed some questions to my neighbour, 
but received no answer, which served to increase my alarm. 

‘After the pilau, cakes of maize were served as dessert, which were 
very well prepared. I refused them at first, but when one of the hosts 
said to me, ‘Eat; your cousin prepared them,’ I answered, ‘In that case 
I will partake of some with pleasure.’ Their threatening aspect, however, 
was not relaxed, until a young murid entered the room, and spoke a few 
words in their mountain dialect. Immediately after this communication, 
the behaviour of all present underwent a change ; they freely conversed 
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with me, and one personage of high rank who sat next to me, was ex- 
tremely affable. 

“The reason of the strange and stern behaviour I had experienced was 
afterwards disclosed to me. My cousin, it appears, had been brought into 
an adjoining room, and I was shown to her through an opening in the 
wall. Being asked if I was her brother, she replied that I was not, and 
that she did not know me; she begged, however, that I might be made to 
speak ; and when I, suspecting nothing, addressed him who offered me 
the cakes, she at once recognised my voice, acknowledged me as her 
cousin, and mentioned my name. Eight years of separation and my 
present dress will account for her not. recognising me immediately. If it 
had not fortunately occurred to her to hear my voice, I should have been 
taken for an impostor, if not for a spy, and death would have been my 
certain doom, We remained a long time at table, in conversation, during 
which I was evidently being closely scrutinized. 

“The next day, beginning to breathe more freely under a sense of secu- 
rity, I invited Egie Adschi to take a walk with me through the valley. 
Being willing to try the skill of the Circassian watchmaker, I had a new 
glass put into my watch, which he executed well. On our return, I again 
received an invitation to supper from Schamyl. I went, expecting to see 
the renowned chief himself, but he was not present. After supper I said 
to one of the, naibs, ‘If I am unworthy of seeing your imam, allow me at 
least the honour of begging your intercession that I may see my cousin.’ 
‘God will grant your request,’ replied he ; after which we returned to our 
quarters. 

““T had scarcely reached Egie Adschi’s house, when a secretary of 
Schamyl’s appeared with the order to conduct me to where I might see 
my cousin. Egie Adschi bade me take a dagger, seizing a musket himself, 
and we repaired to the middle fortress, where the wives and the most 
precious preperty of the imam are treasured up. His two wives live in 
separate dwellings, which are provided with balconies after the European 
fashion. 

“ At the door of the inner fortress were two murids standing as guards 
—one outside, and the other inside. Indeed, Schamyl neglects no precau- 
tionary measures. He never even goes to pray in the mosque, except 
through his murids, who stand in two rows with drawn swords, On my 
entrance, I found that the room of my cousin was ornamented with carpets, 
and contained chairs and couches, like those of Georgia. My cousin, 
accompanied by six women, soon made her appearance from another 
apartment. I bowed to her, while Egie Adschi remained at the door. In 
a few minutes her companions rose, and, saluting me with covered faces, 
left the room. I then, in the Armenian tongue, begged her to uncover her 
face. She answered, in the Kumuck tongue, that she understood me, but 
as she might make mistakes in her answers, requested me to speak to her 
in Kumuck. I judged from this that she feared Egie Adschi might 
suspect her of communicating secrets ; I therefore explained to him what 
I said, and begged him to persuade my cousin to remove her veil. 

“ ¢Mother,’ said Adschi, approaching her, ‘as, according to our customs, 
a woman can remove her veil only in the presence of her brethren, take 
me for your younger brother, and do me and your cousia the fayour to 
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uncover your face, as a reward for the trouble he had in scaling the moun- 
tains to come to see you.’ Thus entreated, she readily removed the veil, 
whereupon we conversed more freely ; but, just at this juncture, a door 
into the passage suddenly opened, the veil was again hastily dropped, and 
Schamyl entered the room. 

I sprang from my seat with ardour, and Egie Adschi approached and 
kissed the hand of the imam with reverence. I was about to follow his 
example, but Schamyl would not suffer me. He sat down on a couch, 
begged me to do the same, and we entered into conversation. 

“Schamy] is a stately figure, of grave carriage, with light red hair, and 
large eyes ; his face is freckled, and his hand is red. His dress consisted 
of a dark satin jacket, and a red cloth cloak, like those worn by the highest 
dignitaries of the Mohammedan priesthood. On his head he wore a small 
red fez, with a large tassel. Once, on going to the mosque, I had seen him 
with a large turban on his head. 

“As soon as I was seated, Schamyl asked me, in well-chosen expres- 
sions, if I got over the journey safely, how the roads and mountains pleased 
me, from whom I had obtained permission to come, and what was the real 
object of my journey. I replied that the mountains delighted me, but not 
the roads, which were so bad that, if I had anticipated so much rugged- 
ness, I should not have undertaken the journey ; I further informed him 
that I had obtained the permission of our authorities to pay the visit ; and, 
finally, that my sole object was to see my cousin, and to ascertain how she 
was. Schamyl repeated his inquiry as to who had given me an authoriza- 
tion to travel through Tschetschna. 

*“ *T was fortunate enough,’ I replied, ‘to have your own permission, in 
reply to my letter.’ 

“*T would give the permission to many,’ observed Schamyl, ‘only I do 
not know who would venture to undertake the journey.’j 

“*May God be with you,’ I replied; ‘my journey hither depended on 
me; my departure, however, depends on your good will and favour.’ 

“* * Be it so,’ said Schamyl, with a smile ; ‘ but I think a second will not 
so easily be found to venture on such a step.’ 

“He then questioned me about the French, about Hungary, and about 
our army. I gave him all the information in my power, and then begged 
the imam to accept a present from me, according to our custom. ‘ Why 
should I not?” he replied, Thus encouraged, I took from my bosom a lady’s 
gold watch, and presented it to my cousin, while to Schamy]l I offered a gold 
chronometer and chain. The chief declined to take them in his own hand, 
and my cousin bade me lay them upon the couch, which I accordingly did. 

“Ts it really the custom for your country,’ asked Schamy], ‘to give and 
receive presents ?” ee 

“IT answered in the affirmative. The conversation was now continued 
for another half hour, at the expiration of which period Schamyl rose and 
left the room. Left alone once more with my cousin, she again uncovered 
her face. Towards the close of the evening I was offered tea, pears, apples, 
and grapes. I was astonished to see fresh grapes in the month of May ; 
but my cousin explained to me that in Circassia the natives understood 
the art of preserving the grapes of the past season until the new ones 
are ready for gathering. 
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“ After we had remained here till nightfall, 1 took leave of my cousin, 
and departed in company with Egie Adschi, who strictly forbade me to 
say anything in reference to my interview with the imam. ‘If anybody 
asks you,’ said he, ‘say merely that you have seen your cousin ; when you 
are away from here, however, you can say what you please.’ 

“«*Why so?’ I inquired, with surprise. ‘Do you think your people 
would laugh at me ?” 

“¢They would not only laugh,’ said he, ‘but they would murder you 
if you permit them to know that you have had any intercourse with 
Schamyl.’ 

‘**T begged my companion to explain to me the meaning of his dark and 
mysterious warning. 

“¢You have eaten twice with the Naibs,’ said he; ‘but you have not 
seen Schamyl at the common table on either occasion. And the reason 
of this absence is, because, according to the laws of our religion, the imam 
may not sit at the same table with a giaour. Now you know why you 
must bridle your tongue if you would return with a whole skin.’ 

“The next day | solicited permission to depart, and wished to take a 
final leave of my cousin. Instead of an answer to my request, I received 
from Schamyl a handsome horse as a present, and the secretary of the 
imam at the same time informed me that orders had been given that I 
should have an escort of thirty men, and that the Naib Dabu had instruc- 
tions to conduct me to the vicinity of the fortress from which I had 
started on this perilous journey. We departed next morning, and, as my 


companions took a shorter way, I arrived safely the same evening at my 
native place.” 


THE AMAZON VALLEY. 


Tue basin of the river Amazon is the largest in the world, and 
the volume of fresh water which it pours into the ocean is much the 
largest also, whilst the richness of its productions and the fertility 
of its soil render it capable of supporting a greater population than 
any other region of equal extent. Some account of this remarkable 
valley cannot but be interesting to the reader. 

Starting from lake Lauricocha, as its source, and following the 
main curves of this mighty river, without regarding its minuter 
windings, its length is two thousand seven hundred and forty miles. 
Its length in a straight line from east to west is about two thousand 
and fifty miles. The area of its basin, exclusive of the Tocantins, 
is two million three hundred and thirty thousand square miles, or 
more than a third of all South America. All western Europe, 
says Mr. Wallace, could be placed in it without touching its 
boundaries. 

Its tributary streams—many of them equal to the largest Euro- 
pean rivers—differ both in their botany and zoology and in the 
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colour of their waters. They may be divided into the white, the 
blue, and the black water rivers. Thus, for example, the Rio 
Negro, even at its mouth, appears as black as ink, although in 
shallow water it is seeti to be paler than it is nearer its source. It 
is remarkable that mosquitos are scarcely ever found on the black 
water rivers. 

The whole basin, with a very small exception, is one immense 
plain. The velocity of the Amazon varies with the width of the 
stream, and the time of the year. At Obidos, which is five hundred 
miles from the mouth of the river, the velocity was four miles an hour 
in the month of November, when the Amazon is at its lowest level. 
The tide appears not to enter the river, for at its mouth the water 
is always quite fresh, and is drunk all the year through ; and during 
the flow, as well as the ebb, the current runs tapidly down. But 
the rising of the ocean causes a corresponding rise itt the Amazon, 
and hence has arisen the statement that the tide flows five hundred 
miles up the river. . We may, indeed. suppose that the heavier 
water of the tide flows up at the bottom of the river, though it is 
difficult to imagine how this could take place without the appearance 
of some salt water at the margins. Inthe month of January, when 
the Amazon begins to rise, the Rio Negro is rendered stagnant 
for several hundred miles, and in the Tapajoz at the end of the 
dry season, the waters are so forced back by the tidal rise of the 
Amazon that they are flowing up, whilst those of the latter river 
are flowing rapidly down. 

In the main stream of the Amazon, and in all the branches 
which flow from the Andes, the waters begin to rise in December 
or January, when the rains generally commence, and continue 
rising till June. The time when they begin to fall, seldom varies 
more than a few days from the 21st of June. The total rise 
between high and low water mark is often probably fifty feet. In 
other words, a surface of at the least twenty thousand square miles 
of running water is raised fifty feet every year. But this is not all. 
The banks of the river are flooded, sometimes on one and some- 
times on both sides, to a distance of twenty or thirty miles on the 
main river, and on portions of its great branches. Hence the trees 
of the virgin forest are every year from ten to forty feet under 
water in these flooded parts for six months. Here the Indians 
have canoe-paths, which are much frequented, to avoid the strong 
current of the main stream. At the mouth of the Amazon the 


annual rise and fall is scarcely felt, but the low lands are flooded 
every fortnight by the spring tides. 
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Mr. Wallace, who resided four years in the valley of the 
Amazon, was never able to find a single fossil—not even a shell. 
Abrupt peaks spring up from the plain to a height of from one 
hundred to three thousand feet, and form a peculiarity in the 
geology of the valley, since the country has no perceptible rise at 
their bases. 

From June to December is the dry, and from January to May 
the wet season of the Amazon Valley. In the dry season there are 
a few occasional rains, and there are intervals of fine weather, with 
many bright mornings and days of gentle, misty rain in the wet 
season. ‘There are, however, remarkable exceptions to the general 
law of climate in this valley. In the country, about the falls of 
the Rio Negro, there is a constant alternation of showers and sun- 
shine almost all the year round. It is said that there are some 
very cold days in the month of May on the upper Amazon and 
Rio Negro, though Mr. Wallace did not experience anything of 
this kind. He received an authentic account of a fall of hail on the 
upper Amazon, which astonished the children at play, who brought 
the cold substance which had fallen from the clouds in wonder to 
their parents. 

Except in some very smail portions, the valley of the Amazon is 
covered with one dense forest, the most extensive on the face of 
the earth.. The traveller may journey for months in any direction, 
and yet scarcely find an acre of ground unoccupied by trees. The 
following numerical data may be relied upon with considerable 
confidence. For the first thousand miles, the width of this forest 
is about four hundred miles; but as we advance into the interior 
it stretches out to a breadth of seventeen hundred. This is in 
longitude sixty-seven degrees. From one point —about sixty miles 
south-east of Tabatinga—a circle of eleven hundred miles in 
diameter may be described, whose entire area is virgin forest. 
In these forests two individuals of the same species are rarely 
seen together, except in certain cases. On a road for ten miles, 
through the forest near Para, there are only two specimens of the 
Cow tree, and they are equally scarce throughout the adjoining 
district. Canoes and schooners on the Rio Negro are often con- 
structed of half-a-dozen different kinds of wood, and these some- 
times differing in colour and in hardness, ‘Trees bearing fruit, or 
endowed with medicinal qualities, are often so widely dispersed 
that two or three only supply a whole village. Even India-rubber 
and Brazil-nuts are collected oyer an immense extent of country, 
so that the trees which produce them are only partial exceptions 
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to the general rule. The chief India-rubber district is between 
Para and the Xingu ; that on the Upper Amazon and Rio Negro 
is not yet collected. 

The Brazil-nuts, from the Bertholletia excelsa, are brought chiefly 
from the interior. This tree takes more than a year to produce 
and ripen its fruits. Flowers and ripe fruits may be seen falling 
at the same time from the tree, and from these flowers would 
be formed the nuts of the following year. The fruits are nearly 
as hard and as heavy as a cannon-ball, and fall with tremendous 
force from the height of a hundred feet, snapping off large boughs 
in their descent. Persons are sometimes killed by them, and 
accidents are ‘not uncommon amongst the gatherers. The fruits 
are collected from the ground into small heaps and opened with 
an axe. The fruits of other trees of this family have lids, and are 
shaped liked pots or cups. 

Some of the Ingas and other allied genera have pods a yard 
long and very slender, whilst others are short and three or four 
inches in width. Some curious fruits of this family grow on a very 
slender stalk, from three to five feet in length, and look as if 
some one had suspended pods from the branches by long strings. 

The Salsaparilha root—one of the most valuable productions 
of the valley of the Amazon—is principally dug up by Indians, 
far in the interior, on the banks of small streams and. on dry 
rocky ground, To these vegetable products may be added— 
sassafras oil, pitch, cacao, vanilla, balsam capivi, silk-cotton, and 
others. 

The valley of the Amazon is remarkably poor in large animals. 
Almost the only animals that are abundant are monkeys. Arma- 
dillos, ant-eaters, and sloths are very generally distributed, but they 
are only met with singly and sparingly. The small agoutis are 
perhaps rather more plentiful ; and besides these there are jaguars, 
small deer, hogs, tapirs, capybaras, and pacas. Blood-sucking 
bats appear to be of numerous species in the interior. They enter 
houses at dusk, and generally attack the tip of the toe, and it 
is very difficult to stop the bleeding from the small round hole 
which they make. Many persons are particularly persecuted by 
bats whilst others are free from their attacks. Mr. Wallace was 
told of an Indian girl, who was at length so weakened through 
loss of blood that fears were entertained for her life, and she 
was sent to a place where these animals did not abound. They 
will, however, rarely enter a lighted room; and hence it is an 
almost universal practice to burn a lamp through*the night. 
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To kill the tapir, when the Indian discovers a feeding-place, he 
builds a stage between two trees, about eight feet above the ground. 
Here he stations himself, with his gun or bow, soon after dusk, 
lying as still as death. Though so heavy, the tapir steps lightly, 
and a gentle rustling is all that. can be heard when it approaches 
whilst “the slightest sound or smell will alarm it. When the 
Indians meet with an ant-eater, they rustle the leaves, to imitate 
the sound of a shower, for when it rains, this animal turns up 
its long, bushy tail over its back, and stands still. They then 
take the opportunity of killing it by a blow on the head. 

It is said that the jaguar can imitate the voice of almost every 
bird and animal so cunningly as to draw them towards him. He 
lashes water with his tail to imitate falling fruit, we are told, 
and hooks up the fish, when they approach, with his claws. We 
are further told that this powerful animal will feed on a full- 
grown, live alligator, springing upon it, when it attempts to 
move, on being left for a few moments, as a cat does on a lizard. 
It is a general belief in Brazil that the jaguar has the power 
of fascination. 

Several species of cetacea inhabit the Amazon, even up to 
the base of the Andes; and two species of dolphins, if not 
more, are everywhere met with. The curious cow-fish is also an 
inhabitant of this river, but it appears to be smaller than that 
of the Mexican Gulf. It is killed by driving a wooden plug 
up its nostrils—an apparently cruel, but perhaps the most speedy 
mode of death that is practicable. Harpoons or strong nets are 
employed to capture it. 

To give any adequate idea of the ornithology of the Amazon 
is impossible. Vultures, eagles, tanagers, chatterers, orioles, 
jacamars, trogons, parrots, and toucans, are all inhabitants of this 
valley. The two last-named varieties abound, and are ‘more fre- 
quently seen than any others. 

As might be expected in a tropical country, the valley of the 
Amazon “abounds in reptiles. It is generally believed in the 
country that the anacgnda sometimes attains a length of from 
sixty to eighty feet; and, be this as it may, there is no doubt 
that this serpent devours both cattle and horses. Three or four 
species of alligators inhabit the Amazon, and many children fall 
victims to them every year. Persons maimed by these desperadoes 
may be seen in almost every village. The largest species reaches 
a length of fifteen or rarely of twenty feet, and the smaller ones 
are eaten by the natives, who use the eggs of all for food. Fresh- 
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water turtles are so abundant that some sand-banks are almost 
one mass of their eggs beneath the surface, and millions of these 
are destroyed every year to make oil. Some extensive beaches 
yield ten thousand gallons annually, and it is computed that 
five million of eggs are destroyed to produce this. Besides this 
wholesale destruction, jaguars, alligators, eagles, buzzards, ibises, 
and ravenous fishes, feast upon the young turtles. 

The method of shooting the full-grown turtle is wonderfully 
ingenious. When this animal rises to breathe, it protrudes its 
nostrils almost imperceptibly above the surface; but they do not 
escape the eyes of the Indian. To shoot obliquely, however, 
would send the arrow glancing from the smooth, flat shell, so 
he shoots upward, with such exquisite skill that the arrow comes 
down nearly vertically upon the shell. This it penetrates, fixing 
itself in the turtle’s back. The head of the arrow is loose, and is 
fastened to the shaft by a long, fine cord, so that as the turtle 
dives, the shaft comes away and floats. Securing this, the Indian 
draws his prize to his canoe. In the city-sold turtles, the little, 
square, vertical hole of the arrow-head may generally be seen 
in the shell. It is but just to add, that it is stated elsewhere 
that long practice scarcely makes the shooter perfect, and that 
fifty arrows may be shot before the turtle is secured. 

To describe the fish and insects of the Amazon would require 
volumes. In lovely butterflies the forests of this valley appear 
to be especially rich. 

Here our account of this remarkable valley must close. The 
interesting volume by Mr. Wallace has been our authority, and 
to this there must be added the account of the official mission 
to explore this valley, undertaken at the command of the Govern- 
ment of the United States :— 

“The greatest boon in the wide world of commerce,” says this account, 
“is in the free navigation of the Amazon, its confluents and neighbouring 
streams. The backbone of South America is in sight of the Pacific. The 
slopes of the continent look east; they are drained into the Atlantic, 
and their rich productions, in vast variety and profusion, may be emptied 
into the lap of that ocean by the most majestic of watercourses.” 

Every philanthropist must join us in the wish that this boon 
may speedily be granted. 

But there is another and a far more deeply-interesting aspect 
under which this prince of valleys‘may be viewed. The eye 
of the philanthropist looks forward with earnest hope to a time 
when it shall be sprinkled with Bibles, studded with schools, 
and tilled by faithful ministers of God. Then, indeed, may we 
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hope that it will bear precious fruits. Commerce may do some 
thing in opening up the resources of this valley, but it is only 
Christianity that can make it yield this inestimable produce. 
May the time speedily arrive when the canoe of the Christian 
missionary shall glide along the waters of its most distant tribu- 


taries, sowing on their banks that precious seed which alone can 
vivify and nourish the soul ! 


THE MAN OF TALENT.—No. II. 
By THe Autsor or ‘CHArRiUE Burton.’ 


In the meantime Sir George Willoughby and Manvers had visited 
most of the countries of Europe, to the great improvement of the 
latter, if not to any considerable advantage to the former. Both, 
indeed, loved variety and pleasure, and sought every enjoyment 
with avidity. But Manvers could derive intellectual profit at 
least from every scene in which he mixed, while Sir George gained 
little beyond what common observation in his own country would 
have enabled him to acquire. He was much attached to Manvers, 
and was very proud of him. The elegance of his deportment, the 
gracefulness of his manners, and the variety and richness of his 
conversation, made his society particularly agreeable, not ouly to 
himself, but to all whom, in their travels, they chanced to meet. 
Manvers knew well, too, how to accommodate himself to his in- 
clinations. When Sir George, satiated with one gratification, was 
prepared to sigh for fresh excitement, Manvers was prompt to 
suggest some new scheme more promising than the former. Still, 
whenever there was occasion to ask Lord Elsdale for an addition 
to the liberal allowance made for their expenses, such plausible 
reasons were set forth in support of the request, that it was always 
granted without remonstrance or reluctance. Sir George wrote 
in high terms of Manvers to his uncle, and Manvers, in his turn, 
expressed himself equally satisfied with Sir George. . 
During the first months of their travels, the future prospects of 
Manvers formed no part of their conversation: the present, and 
the present only, was all of life or care to them; but when the 
period for their return was approaching, the subject was occa- 
sionally discussed between them. If Manvers chose to take holy 
orders, Sir George promised him the first piece of preferment 
hat he should have to dispose of ; but he reminded him that he 
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might have a considerable time to wait before that promise could 
be fulfilled. If, on the contrary, he decided for the law, it should 
not be the expense, which he hinted at as an impediment to his 
wishes, that should prove a lasting obstacle. Manvers was still 
vacillating in his choice, when, as they were about to embark for 
England, intelligence reached Sir George that a death had 
occurred, which left one of his most valuable benefices vacant. 
The question was immediately settled, and Manvers congratulated 
himself on his good fortune. 

Their first visit was to Woodville, where they were received 
with the utmost cordiality. If Lord Elsdale had received a 
favourable impression of Manvers on a former occasion, he was far 
more struck with his appearance on the present, and his well- 
practised eye read in him not only the finished manners of a 
gentleman, but the acquirements of a man of science and general 
information. In this opinion he was strengthened by an intimate 
friend, on whose judgment he placed great reliance. Sir John 
Helstone, one of the barons of the Court of Exchequer, was staying 
with him, when the young men arrived. This accomplished man 
took great delight in drawing out the character of those in whose 
society he chanced to fall. Manvers at once afforded him most 
agreeable food for his observations; he was delighted with his 
powers in general conversation, and he found him equally enter- 
taining as the companion of a private walk. Manvers saw the 
advantage he was gaining; and Sir John had never cause to 
complain of an uninteresting discussion in public, or that he was 
allowed to be solitary in his rambles. 

From subjects of general interest those of individual concern 
formed a natural digression when they were alone. Sir John had 
no difficulty in gaining from Manvers his views for the future. 
He listened to all that he had to say on the subject with great 
attention ; then, stopping short as Manvers concluded, and striking 
his cane forcibly on the ground, while he fixed his usually severe 
eye upon him, he exclaimed,— 

“ You are wrong, sir; you ought not to have hesitated for a 
moment in your decision: you have mistaken your course. The 
law, and what an arduous and successful pursuit of the law may 
conduct you to, is the course for you. But such is the common 
error. There is no lack of talent in the world, though there are 
few great men in it. An aim, a steady pursuit, powers well 
understood and directed, are alone wanting; without which the 
finest intellect serves no better end to him who possesses it, or to 
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the community at large, than the bell on the fool’s cap, to attract 
a momentary attention from the gaping multitude.” 

These words thrilled through the frame of Manvers, and shook him 
withemotion. At that moment an ambition was conceived that was 
destined henceforth to engross every faculty of his mind. Before, 
however, he could make any reply, Lord Elsdale overtook them. 

‘“* My good friend,” said he, putting his arm into that of Sir 
John, “I have a communication here (and he displayed a paper) 
that I wish to have your opinion upon.” 

Manvers took the hint, and instantly withdrew. 

Sir John was too full of Manvers and his prospects not to 
return to the subject as soon as he was able. Having told Lord 
Elsdale what had passed between them, he said— 

“TI see what path that young man will take, and the probable 
success that awaits him. I have opened his eyes to his interests, 
and, what’s more, I may have been a helping hand to yourself; 
you may have want of such a man by-and-by. Should Bolton, for 
instance, become vacant, you might find him worth securing—keep 
your eye upon him.” 

Sir John judged right; his advice had turned the scale, and 
Manvers now applied himself assiduously to the study of the law. 
No difficulty or impediment obstructed his views, and in due time 
he was called to the bar. All before him was bright and 
promising; he had a powerful and a warm friend in Sir John 
Helstone, who was himself a rising man, and the ample purse of 
Sir George Willoughby was always open to him. He soon attracted 
the attention of the public, and high anticipations of his future 
eminence was expressed in every circle; nor was it long before 
the secret object of his craving desire was attained. 

The borough of Bolton became vacant, and, to the infinite 
annoyance of Lord Elsdale, a candidate from the radical ranks 
offered himself as its representative. His lordship was a proud 
man: he would gladly have preferred a man like Sir George 
Willoughby to one of mean birth, though of consummate talent ; 
but the latter had no present desire to enter Parliament, while he 
had a strong wish to serve another person. He accordingly 
proposed Manvers to his uncle—pleading earnestly in his favour, 
dwelling on his peculiar qualifications for such an office with all 
the warmth of friendship. His arguments supplied all that Lord 
Elsdale wished for—an excuse to himself for nominating one who 
had no blood of honourable ancestry to boast of. 

Persuading himself, therefore, that he had no alternative, and 
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strengthening himself in the injunction of Sir John Helstone, to 
think of Manvers when he needed his services, he wrote to him, 
tendering his influence to return him for Bolton, With what 
feelings Manvers read this letter, can be conceived only by those 
who have felt a long-desired object of ambition nearly within their 
grasp. ‘The proposal was eagerly and exultingly accepted, though 
with every outward mark of respect and modesty. 

But what were his feelings compared with those of his father ? 
The pride, the rapturous delight of Mr. Weston was beyond all 
bounds. His son a Member of Parliament! was it to be 
believed? His most extravagant hopes for that son’s aggran- 
(lisement had never soared to such a height, and it was but the 
simple truth when he declared that he sometimes disputed in 
his own mind the fact that a son of his had a seat among the 
lawgivers of his country. 

What, then, were his feelings, his triumph, his boastful 
gloryings, when Manvyers delivered his maiden speech in the 
House, and that with such surpassing brilliancy and force that 
the press teemed with his praises, and his name was in the mouth 
of every one! That speech Mr. Weston soon knew almost by 
heart. He quoted it on all occasions; he made references to it in 
conversations that had no possible connexion with it; and his own 
importance, inflated to the utmost height, excited the ridicule of 
many—the pity of a few. From the first moment that Manvers 
had been called to the bar, Mr, Weston predicted that his son 
would obtain almost unprecedented celebrity ; but it is doubtful 
whether he ever thought it possible, as he now declared it to be a 
certainty, that he would rise to the very height of his profession ; 
and that others, if he himself did not live to see the glorious day, 
would behold Manvers Weston Lord Chancellor of England! 

Father and son were alike intoxicated with prosperity ; even 
common regard to prudence in expenditure was contemned by 
both. The one lived in a style that he might one day hope to 
support, and which would be in character with his station: the 
other as he could never expect, and which was incompatible with 
the sphere of life in which he was ever likely to move. But it was 
a vain attempt of Mrs. Weston to check her husband; her good 
sense had on some former occasions prevailed with him—gshe 
could now scarcely obtain a hearing. 

“It is of no use talking in this manner,” said he, impetuously, 
to her one day, when, with tears in her eyes, she begged him to 
consider whathe was doing; “afford it or not, we must live in a 
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style that will not disgrace a son like ours, and who occupies such 
a distinguished place in society as he does. Manvers must not be 
ashamed of us. We really owe it to his merit, as well as to his 
standing in life, to make an appearance somewhat in correspondence 
with his own, 

“ The world, by whom we are not known,” said Mrs. Weston, 
‘will never judge of Manvers by us; nor can either he or we raise 
ourselves in the eyes of our neighbours, to whom our circumstances 
are well known, by assuming an appearance to which we have no 
pretensions, and our other boys ” 

* Our other boys!” repeated Mr. Weston—“ let them follow 
their brother’s example, and do as he has done.”’ 

“ They have not his abilities,.nor have they had the education 
he has received,” sighed Mrs, Weston. 

* And suppose they have not,” replied he, “I have done as 
much for them asI could; and if they have not the abilities of 
Manvers, they are at least capable of making their way in the 
world. Begides, his success paves the way for theirs. He wil 
very soon haye it in his power to make the fortune of every one of 
them.” 

Mrs. Weston was not to be eonvinced by reasoning like this 
that the conduct they were pursuing was in any way justifiable ; 
but there was no alternative between dissension and obedience 
to her hushand’s wishes, All she could do was to exercise in 
every possible way the strictest economy, and to practise the 
utmost self-denial in all matters concerning herself and her 
daughters, But hard is the case of a wife situated as she was. - 
Let her worth be what it may, she is exposed to every imputation 
against which she is most solicitous te gnard, There were some 
among the many who accepted Mr, Weston’s invitations, who 
could pereeive that Mrs. Weston was altered as well as her 
husband, and who, from her cheerfulness at table, drew the 
inference that she must like company quite as mug¢h as he did, 

Nor was less prudence requisite in her conduct towards Manvers. 
He had always been very affectionate to her ; But she felt that cir- 
cumstances had made a difference between them, and she respected 
it, well content to admit the superiority of her son, yet without a 
shadow of self-abasement on her own part. Careful to avoid 
burthening him with letters and exhortations, she yet maintained a 
correspondence with him, taking occasion, as opportunity was 
afforded her, of gently bringing to his recollection those lessons of 
rectitude she had ever endeavoured to impress upon him; and to 
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his credit be it recorded, he never read them with impatience or 
displeasure, profit by them as he might. 

A daily newspaper was now as necessary to Mr. Weston as his 
breakfast, and certainly more eagerly looked for. It was his plan 
first to sean over the last evening’s debate in search of Manvers’ 
name, and next to “run down,” as he called it, the column con- 
taining the law report. ‘The first, one morning, had yielded 
nothing to his gratification ; but his eye had no sooner glanced at 
the latter than he exclaimed, adjusting at the same time the 
pages, that he might read the more conveniently to himself,— 

“Oh! here it is: tried at last. The famous cause, Brookman 
v. Winter, came on yesterday. Look at the space Manvers’ 
speech occupies !”’ 
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‘The concluding paragraph caught his attention as he spoke. 

‘Now, do listen for a moment. Stop that noise!” 

Mrs. Weston instantly ceased rinsing the cups, and looked 
towards her husband, while he read the following :— 

“Scarcely had the learned counsel concluded his speech before a murmur 


of approbation, soon amounting to a more unequivocal demonstration of 
applause, ran through the Court, Even the judge” (Sir John Helstone, 
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I see), “though he checked this ebullition of popular admiration, 
evidently partook of the general sentiment, and showed by his manner, if 
not by his words, his estimation of the extraordinary powers of this rising 
man.” 

“ What do you think of that, Mrs. Weston ?” 

“ That our humility should equal our gratitude,” replied she, 
her eyes glistening, and her voice’ unsteady; “may we never 
forget who it is that gives man a tongue, and the power to 
speak.” 

* You will not, I dare say,” returned he ; “but give me my cup. 
I must write a few lines to Manvers before I leave home, or I 
shall have no time to do it afterwards.” 

In a few minutes Mr. Weston had filled a large sheet of paper. 
“The verdict,” said he, as he folded up his letter, “ which, depend 
upon it, is all owing to Manvers, will not give universal satisfaction. 
3ut that’s nothing to do with the business. The less that could be 
said in reality for the cause, the more merit he has for having 
brought it to such an issue. Now for the address.’ 

He filled his pen with ink, and, with a bold and strong hand, 
wrote his son’s name, taking care to make the letters M.P. un- 
usually large. He looked with complacency on what he had done, 
and then with a smile murmured, “1 shall soon have to add K.C, 
to his other honours,” 

Tn this respect he was not mistaken. Another step in the ladder 
of promotion was gained ; and in the case of Manvers, as in that 
of all others, the ascent gave but a wider prospect of brighter 
fields of glory, firing the imagination and quickening pursuit. 

Whilst Manvers was thus in the midst of excitement, pursuing 
with avidity each opening avenue of ambition, Henry was living 
a life of seclusion, indeed, but of usefulness and virtue. ‘ The 
friend, the shepherd of the village swain,” the gentle servant of 
a still gentler lord. His means were small, too small for his 
benevolent heart, but his self-denial was habitual and consistent. 
It was painful to be obliged to lay a restraint upon his wish to 
assist the poor and afflicted of his flock, but he never gave beyond 
what he could really afford, esteeming it a sacrifice of principle to 
be generous at the expense of honesty. The smallness of the gift, 
however, was either enhanced in value or compensated by the 
manner of the giver; who, in his turn, was cheered by the 
gratitude with which it was received. He still continued to make 
his sisters an allowance, and thus indirectly to relieve his father of 
the charge of their education and support. They also alternately 


resided with him, to the equal improvement of their mind and 
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morals. So gentle and sweet was his conduct, and so essentially 
domestic was he in all his habits, that Mr. Welsh earnestly advised 
him to marry. 

‘*T will do so, my dear father,” was his reply, “ when I can give 
my undivided affections to her whom I may wish to make my 
wife ; till then I hold it but justice to remain as Iam. I quite 
agree with you that celibacy has no tendency to promote virtue ; 
that, on the contrary, the disposition of the best in our species is 
improved by the cultivation of domestic ties and sympathies ; that 
of the worst is often improved, if not wholly reclaimed, by the 
same means. At the same time, while I admit that it is more 
than folly to nourish impressions that it was necessary to erase in 
the commencement, I should sink in my own esteem if I could 
quickly transfer my affections to another.” 

Far removed from the great world as he was, he had heard and 
read much of the success that was following his former school- 
fellow. It created no envy in his mind, nor awakened any surprise. 
Manvers but answered the expectations he had formed of him ; 
and, in the true spirit of his holy profession, he rejoiced that the 
event had verified the prediction he had ventured to make. But 
when the bold and boastful assertion of Mr. Weston was repeated 
to him—* that it would be no matter of surprise if the fair hand of 
Miss Mansell was to become the prize of his son, so great was his 
influence with her father, and so flattering were his own prospects ” 
—a degree of anguish wrung his heart, that for the time seemed 
insupportable. He knew, from his former pupil James, who 
corresponded with him, that Manvers was frequently at Woodville, 
and that he was on very familiar footing in the family ; but he also 
remembered, to his comfort, a remark contained in one of his 
letters, and which he had read more than once at the time he 
received it:—‘‘ Every one seems infinitely more pleased with 
Mr. Weston than I and Lucy. Playful as she is, she has a 
great idea of propriety, or perhaps of her own dignity ; and there 
is something in his manner, I fancy, that does not suit her 
taste.” 

James was quite correct in his idea. Nature has given to 
woman, as her safeguard, a quick penetration into character ; and 
Lucy neither admired nor esteemed Manvers, and consequently 
always kept him at a distance. It would have been greatly to 
Henry’s relief could this fact have been known to him. He had 
believed that he had so far conquered all former feelings that he 
could hear of Lucy’s union with Mr, Seabright, or any other man 
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of worth, and of her own rank, if not with satisfaction, at least with 
composure, and it was an aggravation of his distress at finding he 
had deceived himself, and that his task was yet unac complished— 
that Manvers should in any way have taught him the painful truth. 

The virtuous mind, however, while it is exposed to all the in- 
firmity of a less disciplined nature, and to its attendant misery, 
knows how to sustain the keenest conflict ; and though the struggle 
may be severe, and victory can be purchased only at the cost of 
much suffering, defeat will ever be unknown to it. 

Taught the necessity of increased vigilance, Henry devoted 
himself to his duties more assiduously, if possible, than he had 
done before, Still seeking relaxation in every laudable manner, 
and endeavouring to invest the trifles with which he was sur- 
rounded with an interest that they did not really possess, his 
wonted serenity was gained, and self-approving conscience again 
cheered him. Nor was such a result singular.. No one ‘who 
rightly seeks to overcome a weakness, and to banish regret, will 
ever miss his aim. It is idleness and inaction, under the influence 
of disappointment or sorrow, that destroy the elasticity of the mind, 
and place the only insurmountable obstacle to returning peace and 
happiness. 

Political parties were running high. Manvers had been 
returned for Bolton on the Tory interest, and he had hitherto 
served the cause much to the admiration of his own party, and 
to the annoyance of all others. To detach him from his present 
friends was soon an object with the supporters of the Whig 
ministry then in power. Manvers was flattered by the conse- 
quence that he thus saw was attached to him, but he was in no 
other way influenced. It is questionable whether he had any 
strong political bias, but as circumstances had decided the line he 
should adopt, he had entered upon it with all the ardour and 
confidence of a mind fully sensible of its own powers, and with the 
determination to attain the object he himself contemplated—his 
own elevation. Honour and interest alike seemed to bind him 
to maintain his consistency, and with his growing fame increased 
dependence was placed upon him. Talent was triumphant, his 
society was courted by all; for with that adroitness which had 
ever distinguished him, he never raised a foe, nor lost a friend. 
In the House his eloquence was feared, in private it charmed. 
Lord Elsdale and Sir John Helstone were equally proud of him: 
the first, however, regarded him with the satisfaction of a patron, 
the latter with the deep interest of a friend; the former placed 
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implicit reliance upon his integrity, the latter, without doubting 
his firmness, would kindly warn him against temptation, and 
expose the dangers experience had taught him to avoid or to 
overcome. 

As there is a tide in the affairs of men which if taken judiciously 
leads to prosperity, so there is a time in each man’s life to which 
he looks back with greater satisfaction than to any other. It is 
not that which follows the attainment of an aim, but those hours 
over which Hope spreads her encouraging beams, when success was 
a reasonable result in our own minds, and the confident prediction 
of warm and watchful friends. Such a period was this to Manvers ; 
there was no cloud in his horizon, no drawback to his happiness, 
but such as his own want of economy threatened him with. In 
his own profession he continued to gain celebrity, and had he been 
as prudent as he was fortunate, he would quickly have realized 
considerable wealth. But Manvers was not content to mix with 
the great of the land, he must also imitate them in their habits 
and expenses. He was already much involved in debt, nor was 
he suffered, like many of a rank superior to his own, to remain 
undisturbed with demands of payment. His prospects indeed were 
allowed on all hands to be fair; but there were not wanting many 
among his creditors who did not deem this a sufficient security to 
themselves. 

It was about this time that a cause of great importance to Sir 
George Willoughby was intrusted to him. Mr. Willoughby, the 
only brother of the late baronet, had died intestate, in consequence 
of which, Sir George, as heir-at-law, claimed the property, which 
was very considerable. He was opposed by a distant relative, 
who in virtue of an alleged informality in the deed by which the 
principal estate of the deceased had been conveyed to him, set up 
a plea to his own right of inheritance, the purchase having been 
made of his (the plaintiff’s) father. 

The cause was to be tried at H d. The day previous to 
that on which it had been set down for hearing had been one of 
great fatigue and exertion to Manvers. At a late hour on the 
day before, a brief had been put into his hands, and it was with 
the utmost difficulty that he could make himself master of the 
case in time. It was, however, accomplished ; and having passed 
nearly a sleepless night, he entered the court fully prepared for 
the contest. He was eminently successful, and as the circum- 
stances were known under which he had accepted his retainer, 
the warmest applause was bestowed upon him. 
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All his thoughts were now bent on the morrow’s cause. He had 
entreated Sir George to leave him, and he was now looking over 
his papers, arranging them to his satisfaction, and reconsidering 
the most important points. It was now midnight. He was weary : 
he fancied he was reading attentively, but drowsiness over- 


5 


powered his senses, and he was dropping asleep. On a sudden 
he started at the touch of some one, and, looking up, beheld a 
stranger before him. 

Who that stranger was—how he came there—how he departed 
unseen by any of the family in whose house Manvers had engaged 
rooms—what words he poured into his ears—what was the nature 
of their conversation—none knew at the time-—none ever knew 
afterwards—they spoke in a whisper. Once only an indignant 
exclamation was uttered by Manvers; but all was again hushed, 
and neither the sound of voice nor step could have been heard had 
a listener been near. 

The next morning Manvers was found by his servant, who had 
orders to go to him at daybreak, in a high state of fever. It was 
no fictitious illness, nor any exaggeration of the medical man when 
he reported to Sir George Willoughby that the pulse of his patient 
was running riot at so furious a pace that his safety would be 
endangered by the slightest excitement. ‘The delay of a day was 
allowed; but the cause was lost: an important document was 
wanting to complete the chain of evidence, and whether it ever 
existed or not, or had ever been in the possession of the deceased, 
no one could tell. One fact alone is certain: before many months 
had passed, no one of the former creditors of Manvers could 
produce a debt against him, although he was moro lavish than ever 
in his expenditure. 

His illness lasted many days, and it was observed for some time 
afterwards that his spirits had received a shock. Sir George 
rallied him on the subject :—“ Really,” said he, one day, “ you 
seem to think more of this matter than I do. One would fancy 
you had guessed my intentions in the event of our success.” 
Manvers looked at him. “I meant to be, not exceedingly 
generous, but just, and to have marked, in a suitable manner, my 
sense of my obligations to you by enclosing a cheque for -” 

Manvers turned so deadly pale that Sir George rose hastily to 
his side :—* Are you going to be ill again?” exclaimed he. 

“No, no!” replied Manvers, “it is nothing: I have never been 
quite well since that attack ; but there is not much the matter.” 
Sir George thought, however, that the open air would be of use 
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to him: they accordingly walked out, and the subject was resumed 
no more. 

“Not much the matter!’ Happy, thrice happy, he who has 
never laid the false unction to a self-convicted and wounded spirit 
that these words are meant to convey. Oh, that the truth was 
always made so clear to the mental vision, that subterfuge was 
useless !—that self-deception might at once be spurned as the false 
healing of a hurt that severer means alone can cure ! 

It would answer no good purpose to follow Manvers in his 
political carecr. For a time he faithfully adhered to the interest 
of his party. He soon, however, clearly perceived that there was 
less and less likelihood of a return to power by the ‘Tories, and 
he was fully aware that his own views could gain no assistance 
from them. He was disappointed, and for the first time began to 
watch the current of affairs with a cool and calculating glance. 
Still there was no symptom of change or vacillation in his manner, 
and he stood as high as ever in the estimation of his friends. 
The breaking down of the moral wall of man’s mind is ever an 
awful occurrence—the breach can never be repaired. Whatever 
was the transaction of that dark night, it had left a vulnerable 
point for the enemy’s attack. 

A measure had lately been proposed which Ministers were 
determined to carry. It was now that Manvers had a full 
opportunity for the display of his extraordinary powers, and he 
was acknowledged on all sides to have surpassed himself. Again 
the press teemed with his praises, or what was more flattering still, 
with the most virulent abuse. It was now necessary “to still the 
thunder of his tongue.”’ Insinuations were thrown out to him, the 
repetition of which to his own party served to strengthen their 
estimation of him and enhance his value. 

Manvers continued to hear as one who heareth not—he was 
prepared for what would follow, but it was not for him to make 
the slightest advance. At length a relative of one of the leading 
members of the cabinet waited upon him in private, but it was 
merely to sound him. Art was met with equal art, flattery with 
equal point and address. Mr. Colville lamented the waste of talents 
like those of Manvers—a waste, he declared, alike to the country 





and to himself. Manvers maintained that no private views of 


interest could sway over the mind of him who was satisfied that 
his views were patriotic, and his intentions honest. Mr. Colville’s 
reply was concise :—‘‘ What has been,” said he, ‘ may and will be 


again. Superior minds will ever disdain the low prejudice of 
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party when the fallacy of its principles has once been allowed. 
Obstinacy in error is the true criterion of mediocrity.” 

Mr. Colville took his leave, and Manvers reviewed the con- 

versation that had passed between them. He saw clearly that 

this was but a prelude to something more important, and as far as 
agitation would permit, he weighed the probable advantages and 
: disadvantages before him in the balance of his mind. A bright 
but indistinct vision of gratified ambition gleamed before him and 
awoke an unusual tumult in his breast. One thing, however, he 
had fully determined, that in the event of his quitting the ranks of 
the opposition, he would leave nothing to chance—the views of 
Government towards him should be known explicitly. 

While thus occupied with his own thoughts, Mr. Weston unex- 
pectedly entered the apartment. After a little desultory con- 
versation, Manvers informed him of what had passed between 
himself and Mr. Colville. It was not filial love nor respect that 
i maintained confidence between him and his father, but a similarity 
of feeling and opinion that banished restraint. 

“And you will not surely turn a deaf ear to what has been 
intimated,” said Mr. Weston: “it will not be long before some 
good appointment will be yours if you don’t stand in your own 
way. One bird in the hand is worth twenty in the bush. Only 
: time things well—don’t be premature, and take special care to 
keep in with one party before you join another. It will never 
do to lose present advantage for future uncertain good.” 

He threw himself back in the luxurious chair in which he was 
sitting, and with a look of infinite complacency cast his eyes round 
the elegant apartment. 

Manvers had no need of this caution : his course was determined 
upon, and he took his measures with the utmost wariness and 
. tact. A perfect understanding was established between him and 
his new friends. A difference soon began to be perceived in the 
tone of his speeches—suspicion was excited—explanations were 
sought, and given, aud received, without satisfaction on either 
side. ‘The mask was at length thrown aside, and the truth 
made clear by Manvers accepting a place under government, 
Lord Elsdale immediately addressed a letter to him couched in 
the most indignant terms. He read it, quietly folded it up, and 
after a little deliberation, returned an answer that might have 
defied the keenest penetration to discover its real drift. ‘The 
angry language of his lordship had affected him very slightly ; 
but the entire silence of Sir John Helstone touched him to the 
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quick. That good man had inspired him with a feeling he had 


entertained for no one else; and the discovery that he had- 


utterly forfeited his regard was the first bitter fruit of his defection. 
It happened that Sir John and he were at an evening party 
together. In vain he attempted to catch his eye—the glance he 
occasionally directed towards the part where Manvers stood passed 
over him. Accident at length brought them in contact. Manvers 
spoke. Sir John looked .at him as. at a stranger. “Have you 
forgotten me?” said Manvers. The cool, severe eye of Sir John 
was for a moment directed towards him. “When a man has 
forgotten himself,” said he, “he must expect to be forgotten of 
those who were once his friends.” 

Manvers had now sold himself, and zealously and successfully 
fought under the banners of his adopted party, continuing to 
give the highest satisfaction to those in power. At length the 
prize for which he had sacrificed honour was gained; he was 
admitted into the cabinet—the goal was reached, but was triumph 
insured? Flattered but not trusted, admired but not honoured, 
he dazzled like a meteor—the bright hallucinations of his genius 
served rather to throw a splendour over him as an individual than 
to impart vigour and vitality to the measures of his colleagues : 
though he was to a certain degree indispensable, no one really 
liked him: he was regarded with suspicion, and his manner 
frequently gave umbrage to those who were his superiors in rank 
if not in ability. He was deficient in that suavity and deference 
to others which are the characteristics of high breeding, and he 
had lost sight of the fact—even if it had ever been familiar to him 
—that no degree of talent will compensate for a boastful tone and 
an arrogant deportment. 

At length a change of ministry was talked of, and not without 
foundation. After some little delay, ministers tendered their 
resignation, which was accepted. The Tories were called upon 
to assume the government of the country. ‘The attempt to form a 
cabinet was made and failed. Public excitement in the interim 
had been kept painfully alive; and now it was that Manvers felt 
the difficulty of his position. He was solicited to return to his 
former friends, and his ambition was tempted by a most flattering 
offer. It was motives of interest alone that could now sway him, 
but his path was no longer clear. He had left the broad road of 
rectitude, and entangled himeelf i in the mazes of a labyrinth from 
which his own penetration could not free him. His usual 
adroitness, however, did not desert him, and while one party did 
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not despair of his assistance, the other had no reason to think they 
had lost it. 

The resignation of the Whig ministry, however, had been in 
some degree preconcerted. The premier had been desirous of 
ridding himself of some of his colleagues in whom he could place 
no confidence, and who were in other respects unpleasing to him, 
: Manvers in particular had excited his dislike, and was an object of 
his distrust ; a feeling, however, that was not shared by two other 
members of the late cabinet; they considered him so essential to 
their future stability that they made his return to office a con- 
dition of their own. Lord ——- was obliged to yield. At this 
moment it was reported to him that Manvers had actually accepted 
the offer that had been made to him by the Tory party, and 
he retracted the consent he had just given. 


Bar 





“He has been maligned,” said Mr. Morley; “I will see him 
instantly, and learn the fact from himself. If the report is 
false 
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‘* Offer him what we have proposed.” 

“If correct “ 

“He is too mean for my contempt,” returned his lordship, 
sternly. 

No time was lost, and Mr. Morley was alone with Manvers. 

“ Mr. Weston,” said he, “it has been reported to Lord —— 
that you had consented to accept office under Mr.-——. May 
I ask whether such was really the case ?”’ 

“'The press has reported it,” replied he, coolly. 

* And some of the party, | understand.” 

“Very likely, it suited their purpose.” 

“ Overtures, it is said, were made to you, and ——” 

“But who asserts that I listened to them?” said Manvers, 
quickly. 

“No one in particular that I know of,” replied he, “ but the 
report is general.” 

“Granted,” returned Manvers, “and what does that prove ?— 
simply this, that they wished for me, not that I intended to join 
them. But to the point at once. I am what | professed to be: 
if Lord —— does me the honour to desire my services, let him 
command them—they are his to the utmost.” 

A few days before the name of Manvers had appeared in the 
list of the Tory ministry, now it stood conspicuously in that of 
the Whig. By some it was seen with surprise, by others with 
contempt, by many with indignation. 

“To which patty does Manvers really belong?” asked Mr. Welsh 
of his father; “ both claim hii} what are wé to infer?” 

“That hé is nevéssary td any administration that may be 
formed,” replied Mit, Weston, consequentially. 

“But what is he himself?” demanded the other. 

“T am not it his secrets,” stid Mr. Weston, elevating his 
shouldet’s; “all that I tai say is this: no one has a fight to con- 
clude that a man’s mind—every publi¢ man’s especially—is a block 
of granité: all must keep pace with the times, and he is wisest 
who rides the current of public opinion, neithet attempting to direct 
nor to steth it.” 

There was a very full house when the imembers of thie 
reorganized cabinet first took their places. In the course of the 
evening an attack was mad, not Only on the measures of the 
former administration, but also on the conduct of Lord —— in 
regard to his affected resignation. Manvers instantly arose, and 
in a speech of considerable length, and with transcendent eloquence 
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and brilliancy, defended both. The cheering on each side of the 
House was prolonged for some minutes after he had sat down. 

It was a proud night for him, and he was unusually elated. 
As he passed through the lobby he heard the highest encomium 
of the speech he had just delivered. There were many who, as 
they recognized him, bowed in token of their admiration, and 
some who cordially shook hands with him, and congratulated him 
on what they termed his triumph. 

He had reached the entrance. It was raining fast, and the 
night was dark. He had ordered a coach to be called, and was 
waiting for its coming up. Te was in the shade where he stood, 
as were also two persons who nearly touched him. It was 
impossible not to overhear their conversation, of which he himself 
formed the subject. 

‘He is an extraordinary man;” said one, “what a master- 
piece of eloquence was his speech this evening! there is not one of 
his colleagues to be compared to him in talent.” 

A shouting of names prevented Manvers from hearing the 
remark that was returned, but its nature might be guessed from 
what followed :-— 

“ What reliance is to be placed on him, do you say? As much, 
probably, as on many against whom no charge of desertion of party 
has been openly made. He started on the interest he was com- 
pelled to support ; not, perhaps, that he preferred. Be that as it 
may, no doubt he has now learnt wisdom enough to remain 
stanch to his present friends.” 

“Bid but high enough for him,” said the other, with a sneer, 
“and who that likes may buy him.” 

Manvers started, not at the words, but at the voice that uttered 
them. He gave an involuntary shudder, dashed through the 
crowd, and regardless of wind and rain, hurried with rapid steps 
through the streets, till he reached his splendid—his far too 
splendid—mansion. 

[Zo be continued.) 


Sir Tuomas More was educated as a page with Cardinal Morton, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, about 1490, and the prelate was so 
struck with his genius that he would often say at dinner, “ This 
child here, waiting at table, is so very ingenious, that he will one 
day prove an extraordinary man.” 
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NEPAUL 


Tue kingdom of Nepaul, with its snowy mountains and sunny 
valleys, extends for upwards of three hundred miles along the 
southern slopes of the loftiest mountain chain in the world, and is 
said to contain a population of about five millions, But we will 
at once introduce the reader to our guide and authority on the 
tour which we propose to take him through this interesting 
country :-— 


“From this position,” says Mr. Oliphant, “a panorama, in every respect 
as magnificent as it was wonderful, stretched itself, if I may so speak, as 
well above as below me. Northward, and not thirty miles distant, the 
Himalayas reared their heaven-piercing summits, peak succeeding peak, 
and crag succeeding crag, far as the eye could reach, from east to west a 
glittering chain, while here and there the light clouds which hung upon its 
rocks and precipices became thinned, till they vanished altogether, or, 
rising in denser masses from some dark valley, obscured the lower portions 
of the range, only to give relief to the summits and elevate them in appear- 
ance—an aid they little needed, for the height of the lowest level of the 
chain is upwards of fifteen thousand feet. But it was not the actual 
height of the various peaks, nor the masses of glistening snow which 
clothed them, brightly reflecting the rays of an almost vertical sun, and 
tinted by the most brilliant hues, that was the chief cause of wonder and 
admiration. It was the sharpness of the horizon-line against the serene, 
clear sky, which displayed precipices and crags of inconceivable grandeur, 
the overhanging peak looking down some thousands of feet upon the lower 
part of the range. Had it been possible to calculate upon such a stupendous 
scale, I felt I was gazing at sheer precipices six thousand or eight thousand 
feet in depth, for the descent from twenty-five thousand to fifteen thou- 
sand feet was not gradual, but the whole line was cragged and notched 
upon a scale of unsurpassable magnificence and grandeur, .. . 

“Turning from this marvellous scene, I looked down upon the placid 
valley of Nepaul. Its four rivers appeared like silver threads, winding 
their way amidst rich cultivation to swell the waters of the parent 
Bhagmutty. Blooming and verdant, the populous plain lay embosomed in 
lofty mountains, shut out as it were from the cares of the world. It 
seemed a Paradise on earth, with an approach to heaven of its own along 
the summit of Gosain Thin.” 


wall, and its long, narrow streets are fairly paved, though only 
some of them would admit the passage of a carriage. The shops 
which are on the ground-floor have the whole front open, and the 
merchant sits in the midst of his wares. The outside front of the 
houses generally presents a mass of wood-carving, each small 
window being surrounded by a border two or three feet broad. 


Katmandu is ‘the capital of Nepaul. It is surrounded by a 
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Curious balconies are formed under the projecting eaves, which 
form a sort of small room. The durbar, or palace of the king, is 
situated in a great square, which also contains various pagodas. 
The palace is a gaudy, straggling building, almost European in its 
style, and close to it is a huge, deformed image of Siva, sitting in 
an uncomfortable position on a square stone, and violently gesti- 
culating with her fourteen arms. 

The Chinese-featured Newars, or aborigines of the country, dress 
in a short coat, of a cotton fabric produced by a tree in the country, 
and reaching about half-way to the knees ; but in the colder months 
they wear home-spun woollen clothes. The coat of the women is 
longer than that of the men, and a sort of bodice is generally 
worn beneath it—a white shawl wrapped round the waist forms 
another item of a very ungraceful costume. The females have 
a debased and squalid look, and their appearance corresponds, 
there is too much reason to fear, with their character. The 
Ghorkas—the conquerors of Nepaul—are a handsome race, who 
absurdly pride themselves upon being able to do nothing but fight. 
Mr. Oliphant had no opportunity of seeing the females of the 
higher orders of either race, and indeed very few noble families of 
the Newars remain. 

In one of the temples which Mr. Oliphant visited, he saw a 
curious spectacle: pots, pans, dusty-looking musical instruments, 
goods and chattels of all descriptions were thrust together indis- 
criminately beneath the projecting roof of the pagoda. ‘This 
heterogeneous collection consisted of the unclaimed goods of 
worshippers who had died without known heirs. 

Of the temple of Sumboonath we read :— 


“The Dagoba resembles the temple of Bhood, but is only about half its 
size ; the spire is covered with plates of copper, gilt. It is surrounded by 
pagodas, as well as numerous more modern shrines of a bastard Hindoo 
class, to which Bhootyas and Bhamas, a tribe of Newars, resort in great 
numbers. Occasionally the Ghorkas visit these shrines; the thunder- 
bolt of Indra, which is here exhibited, being, I suppose the object of 
attraction to them, as they pride themselves on being orthodox Hindoos., 

“This collection of temples is surrounded by rickety old houses, inhabited 
by Bhootyas and priests. All around small images sit upon wet stones, 
holding in their hands everlasting tapers, and look out of their niches 
upon the dirty worshippers who smother them with faded flowers. 
Turning our backs upon the little divinities, we obtained the first panora- 
mic view we had yet had of the valley and city of Katmandu. 

“The valley is of an oval shape ; its circumference is nearly fifty miles, 
and the hills by which it is enclosed vary from one to two thousand feet 
in height, Sheopoorie, the most lofty of these, is clothed to the summit 
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with evergreen jungle, and rises abruptly behind the town. Behind it the 
fantastically-shaped Jib Jibia shows its craggy summit thickly powdered 
with snow, while the still loftier Gosain Thin, at a distance of about 
thirty miles, rears its ever-white and glittering peak to a height of twenty- 
five thousand feet, and seems majestically to preside over this glorious 
scene. 

“The town of Katmandu, situated at the junction of the Bhagmutty and 
Bishmutty, and containing a population of fifty thousand inhabitants, lay 
spread at our feet, and we could discern the passengers on the narrow 
fragile-looking bridges which span the two rivers, at this time containing 
scarcely any water. Innumerable temples, Bhuddist and Hindoo, and 
mixtures of both, occupied hillocks, or were situated near the sacred fonts 
or groves with which the valley abounds, and which add much to the 
beauty of its appearance. The number of the edifices affords strong proof 
of the superstition of the people, and warrants the remark of Colonel 
Kirkpatrick, who says, ‘that there seem to be in Nepaul as many shrines 
as houses, and as many idols as inhabitants.’ . . . 

“There is not, I conceive, any other mountainous country in the world 
that can boast of possessing so favoured a spot. Throughout its whole 
length and breadth not a stone is to be found: it is well watered ; its 
temperature is delightful, the thermometer in the hottest month seldom 
reaches 75°, in the coldest never falls below 30° ; it is sufficiently near the 
tropics to rejoice in the presence of the warm bright sun even in the depth 
of winter, while the proximity of the ever snow-capped ‘ Himaleh’ pre- 
vents the heat being too severely felt in the middle of summer, It rarely 
freezes in the valley, and never snows, although the hills around, some of 
which do not exceed one thousand feet, are frequently powdered.” 

Oaks, chestnuts, pines, and other English forest-trees flourish 
here, and European vegetables may be grown to perfection. Iron, 
lead, copper, and zinc mines abound in Nepaul, but of their 
qualities and productiveness we are not able to speak. There are 
mines of sulphur, and, it is said, of antimony and corundum; 
figure-stone and tale are Nepaulese minerals. Turmeric, wax, 
houey, resin, pepper, and cardamoms are amongst the exports ; 
but the difficulty of transport and the state of the people are a 
great barrier to trade. Immense quantities of salt are imported 
into Nepaul over the Himalayas on the backs of sheep. The 
silver coinage of the country is somewhat similar to that of British 
India, in whose northern provinces it passes current. The copper 
coinage consists of shapeless lumps of copper, eighteen or twenty 
of which go to a halfpenny. 


A narrow strip of territory, about twenty miles in breadth, 
extends for three hundred miles along the northern frontier ot 
British India. This tract, which is a dead level, is called the 
Terai. The first ten miles of its breadth is chiefly used for grazing 
by the inhabitants of the adjoining British provinces, who drive 
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thousands of cattle across the border, and pay a considerable 
revenue to the Nepaulese government. The great saul forest, 
which is ten miles in breadth, commences after this grazing tract 
is passed. For nine or ten months in the year a disease renders 
the Terai impassable even to the natives of the country. 

The Nepaulese are expert jewellers, and they excel in bell 
making, which may be styled the trade of the land. They manu- 
facture a species of coarse paper from the bark of a tree, and their 
bricks are deservedly famed. ‘They are said to be excellent 
agriculturists, and the soil seems inexhaustible, yielding its four 
crops of wheat, rice, Indian corn, and vegetables in the year. 
They never use the plough, but at certain seasons every one 
capable of wielding the hoe may be seen at work. 


“Katmandu, the capital of Nepaul, was built by the conquering 
Ghorkas, and is comparatively modern. The old Newar capital is Patn: 
situated on a green slope, and fortified by a high wall, it looks pictuesque 
when seen from the modern city, from which it is distant about two 
miles, 

“Crossing the narrow brick bridge which spans the Bhagmutty, outside 
the walls of the town, we shortly after entered the massive old gates of the 
ancient capital. As we trotted past the high rickety houses, along the 
brick pavement of the narrow streets, still slippery from the morning dew, 
we encountered troops of girls with garlands in their hair, for this was 
some festive day. At the corners of the streets were beings of both sexes 
as decrepit as the houses under which they crouched, presiding over 
baskets full of beautiful flowers. The entire population were Newars, 
except a few fierce mustachioed Ghorkas, who stood sentinels over the 
temples, or loitered about the guard-house. The long street looked 
deserted ; there was not a single shop in it; and the foot-passengers were 
few and far between. But the grand square was the chief feature of the 
place, and was well worthy of a visit. We looked with astonishment and 
delight at the incongruous mass of buildings, of the most varied and 
fantastic construction, yet massive and substantial ; but whence the designs 
originated, or in what other part of the known world anything is to be 
seen approaching to the style of Newar architecture, it would be impossible 
to conjecture. Houses built of horn are said to exist at Lassa; and from 
Lassa, I should imagine, came the designs for the temples and houses of 
Patn. Time has mellowed ‘their bright colours—if they were ever painted 
at all like those of Katmandu—into a sombre, quiet grey. The Durbar, a 
huge, massive building, is absolutely covered with black wood-carving. 
The care displayed in its execution is still apparent through the mass of 
dust and cobwebs which almost conceal it; for the old Durbar of Patn is 
deserted. The residence of the monarchs who ruled the happy valley is 
in strong contrast with the smiling appearance of their former territory. 
It alone seems to have gone into mourning for its former occupants, while 
the valley seems to thrive as well under the rule of the Ghorkas as it did under 
that of the Newars. The Durbar is of great extent, and occupies one side 
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of the square, in the centre of which stand two monoliths, between thirty 
and forty feet high: on one of them is the figure of an angel, represented 
in all respects as angels usually are, with the addition of a magnificent gilt 


ail; this, together with a pair of large gilt wings, gave i nost gorgeous 
tail; this, togetl tha f large gilt wings, gave it a most gorg 


appearance. My Ghorka guide could give me no information as to what 
particular divinity this figure was intended to represent. The other pillar 
was crowned by the figure of a Newar monarch with an unpronounceable 
name, who was watched over by a cobra, standing upon its tail, and look- 
ing over his head with its mouth wide open,” 

Here, as at Katmandu, there appear to be visible architectural 
tokens of impurity in the morals of a community which suffers such 
objects to exist. 

The valley of Katmandu appears to be superior, as we might 
expect, to any other parts of Nepaul seen by Mr. Oliphant, so that it 
would be deceptive to take this lovely spot as a specimen of a country 
so little known to Europeans. He accompanied Jung Bahadoor, 
the Nepaulese premier, whose power was almost absolute, and yet 
under these favourable circumstances it was deemed too unpopular 
an innovation for the visitors to explore the country. ‘The fourteen 
predecessors of the premier were all assassinated. On one occasion 
he shot fourteen Nepaulese nobles with his own hands, and within 
a few moments. 

“Fourteen times did that fatal report ring through the hall as one by 
one the rifles were handed to one who would trust no eye but his own, 
and at each shot another noble lay stretched on the ground.” 

From such scenes as this the mind recoils with horror, and yet 
there was reason to hope that Jung Bahadoor would prove in some 
sense a reformer of his country. 

But there is only one way in which Nepaul can be radically 
amended. ‘There is but one rock upon which civilization can be 
built, and that rock is Christianity. When the Bible and the 
missionary have entered this country, then may we trust that a 
bright day is dawning upon it. And we thank God—and we hope 
the reader does so with us—for the prospect there is of the 
evangelization of Nepaul. It is a scanty band, a mere handful of 
gallant men, that is attacking the vast fortress of idolatry in India, 
and yet we are more hopeful than ever of its capture. When that 
glorious day shall arrive—if not before—the standard of the cross 
will doubtless be carried onwards into Nepaul. And whoever may 
be the honoured standard-bearers—and who would not covet such 
a post !—it is our earnest prayer that they may go on from victory 
to victory until this entire kingdom is subjugated to the King of 
kings, 





